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THE HALF-WIT 
By Mrs. WitLIAM SAMUEL HENDRIX. 


The Half-Wit sat by the still sea-side 
And toyed with the shells at his feet, 
And laughed as he cast them one by one 
Into the ripples aglint with the sun, 
And called them his Sunken Fleet; 

And he whistled the while 

The pale shells crept 

Into the Depths— 

Then the Half-Wit wept. 


Oh, one, sobbed he, was for Passion wrought 
And nursed in the arms of Desire, 
The Eidolon Love, all lame and blind, 
Trailing in dust and ashes behind 
The ghost of its swift-spent fire; 

And he shuddered and laughed 

And wept again, 

Kissing the hand 

Where the shell had been. 


Another one was for Hope, sighed he, 
That lived in an hour of my youth; 
And yet it was blighted too, ere born, 
Fading and fleeting away with the morn, 
To break on a world’s untruth; 

And he whistled and laughed, 

But Hope had died, 

Stealing away 

With the sad sea-tide. 
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And one was Love—Oh, his mirth rang long, 
Then crushed he wept by the sea, 
Oh, bring it me back again, he prayed, 
I will not fail, was the vow that he made, 
If once again it can be; 
And he muttered his prayer 
With smiles that weep, 
Falling unseen 
On the still-blue Deep. 


The Half-Wit sat by the still sea-side 
And sought for a shell at his feet 
And wept; he had east them one by one 
Into the ripples aglint with the sun 
To make up his Sunken Fleet; 
And he whistled and laughed 
And wailed and wept 
Into the Depths 
Where the shells had crept. 


























HIS MOTHER 
By Howarp MuMFrorp JONES. 
I 


The first shock of the letter that she had 
Was like a sudden sword thrust through the brain; 
Then numbness, melting sharply into rain 
Of hard and stormy tears, more hard than sad; 
These left her staring as a man gone mad 
With brutal blows will sagely wait for pain, 
Desiring it, yet ever and again 
Shake for his fear that pain is dreary bad. 


Thereafter she arose and went about 
Some trivial duty of the house, of course. 
(A mother is a thing past finding out!) 
But always as she swept some voice as hoarse 
As oceans in a fog where blind ships run, 
Spoke dumbly in her heart, ‘‘My son! My son!’’ 


II 


He wrote her that he loved this girl and sought 
To take her for his wife. She glowed, to sense 
Under the halting words his reverence, 

The wonder for the woman God had wrought 

And the white beauty of her. She had taught 
Something like this, was proud to have him fence 
His love around with awe and excellence, 

And yet—O patient heart !—the pain he brought! 
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Her only son! Almost she seemed to feel 
The little curling fingers on her breast, 

The smail, weak mouth, the helpless limbs and feet. 
Had she not kept his underclothing neat, 

And cooked his morning pancakes while he dressed ? 
And now—and now—why, this girl dared to steal! 


Ill 


So it had come at last, this dreaded thing 
Long taught to hide, as somewhere in each man 
Death sits with moveless mouth, a little span 
Forgot and hidden till his hour shall ring, 
And the mouth move and speak. She felt the wing 
Of strange, familiar, sudden destiny fan 
Her blanching cheek. She knew. . . And yet there ran 
Some hours ere she grasped her suffering. 


Some hours ere her mind came flooding back 
In a great washing seat of bitterness; 

Her George—the hour had struck, if somewhat slack ; 
The universal clockwork ticking on 

Compelled her through this useless dim distress 
And would be ticking when her son was gone. 


IV 


It was not that the girl was bad or cheap; 
No, she was kind and good and gently raised, 
Better, perhaps, than George. Her anger blazed, 
Helpless against its privilege to weep 
(They'd think it fitting!) where she longed to sweep 
The Thing and God and George in one huge crazed, 
Slow-tottering awful crash, while earth, amazed, 
Shrank from its pivot backward down the deep! 
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Oh, there were times she burned to face the Lord, 
In cold and desperate fury ached to know 

Why she was picked for this fantastic fun! 
And then a cold fear like a numbing blow 

Took hold of her, and she would read the Word, 
Praying, ‘Thy will, O God, Thy will be done!’ 


V 


She hoped and prayed that George had chosen well ; 
Herself had drained love’s goblet to its lees! 
Beside a dead man lying down, she sees 

A loveless bride to whom the marriage bell 

Was little other than a marriage knell; 

Whom pride, not love, thus forced upon its knees 
An inward loathing . . . Everyone agrees 
Her wedlock was the happiest they can tell. 


And when he died, they say she missed him much, 
Donned meekly then her widowhood and cried, 
None guessing at the reason.—Now she prayed, 
Prayed that the bridegroom and the happy bride 
Be counted with the couples love had made. 
In praying she could not name any such. 


VI 


Sometimes she longed to have the marriage done, 
Remembering the tumult and the blur 
Of her own heart, the quickened pulse, the stir 
Of leaping sense, of body and soul made one. 
O pitifully weak for love to stun 
And cripple in his passionate quest they were, 
With all the soft young night aflame with her, 
And he made Jord of star and moon and sun! 
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Elsewhile she strove against the gates of love 

To break them down with terror, wildly pushed 
The great hand backward on the clock of life, 

Prayed, wrote him once, was blamed; for all her strife, 
The marching brazen hand still hourward rushed, 

The slow gates crushed her even as she strove. 


vil 


To her the house seemed very empty now, 
And wearily at night she climbed the stair, 
Holding her lamp against the darkness there, 
And half-afraid, and tired; her fine, large brow 
Looked puzzled, always, and her friends told how, 
Since George had got engaged, his mother’s hair 
Was grayer, and that George was hardly fair, 
And how her body bent like an apple-bough. 


But she rebuked them if they called him cruel, 

And said how glad she was, that George had been 
Kind to his mother always, and a jewel, 

And she was proud his girl was such a queen— 
Yet every night her foot upon the stair 

Dragged slowlier up the empty darkness there. 


Vill 


And she who found him, shapeless, by a star 
In windy spaces where the dust is blown, 
Impalpable and thin, that being strown 
On earth, takes shape and breathes; who at the bar 
Of death looked down for him; who was the jar 
Wherein his essence mingled with her own, 
The tortured door that opened with a moan, 
The crucifixion and the fiery car; 
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Upon another woman she must lay 

Through him that anguish and the rods of pain, 
Through him a mother must resign a son 

Still to some younger! . . . ‘Twas eternal play 
Of cog and ratchet meeting, that was plain, 

Whose hidden millstones grind forever on. 


IX) 


Her mind went back along unfooted ways, 
By many a grass-grown, many a lonely road 
To that far spring where love had his abode 
And one fair promise ruled the singing days; 
Her heartbeat quickened to dead lovers’ praise, 
A thin cheek faintly burned, and old tears flowed 
To feel that her poor, withered lips yet glowed 
With ghostly kisses and one whispered phrase. 


Dim pranks of girlhood very rash and sweet 
Incredibly awoke—slight, foolish things: 

A solemn interchange of ruby rings, 
A dance, a furtive walk. Outside, the street 

Under the dawn was blank and very still 
Till, of a sudden, birds began to trill. 


x 


She raged against the injustice of her state, 
Thinking how willingly this only son 
She would have lost were battles to be won, 
Or God had need of such—O gentler fate! 
But thus to pay with sterling worth for plate,— 
A mouth, a flutter, a thing of twenty-one, 
A silly, giggling girl intent on fun, 
No, no, the purchase price was far too great. 
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God had been tricked or had not understood, 

The books were falsified, the balance pan 
Disordered that so weighed with ribbons, blood, 

A sure accountant would correct his error.— 
This, in her bed one night, while darkness ran 

In long, slow, leaping waves of shame and terror. 


XI 


Well, she would not have George beloved of none, 
Would not object or hinder. Who was she, 
A poor, old, weary woman, to disagree 
To God’s desire with maid and woman’s son? 
Had George not stinted him of proper fun 
To buy her pretty things? And after tea 
Sat with her often? She was glad to see 
The love and happiness her boy had won. 


Honestly glad—’twas time to wed—above 
All else would not be selfish. Thinking this, 
Her dry throat pained her much. . . . How youth 
could rob, 
And hurt and burn and sting!—And what was love? 
A little laughter broken by a kiss, 
A little kissing broken by a sob! 


XII 


The girl—the girl was coming! Her shrewd eyes 
Where hunger had been levelled into pain, 
Like springs of troubled water filled again. 

O youth, the springy willow, may despise 

Old oaks that have been twisted to strange guise 
By blowing winds across a desolate plain; 

To alter them is trouble all in vain, 

And youth is no admirer of the wise! 
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She felt that life had passed her in a dust 
With noisy trumpets and exultant face, 

Leaving her stunned and out-of-date ; the place 
Was shabby, and her dresses none too new, 

Her ways, peculiar ways and old . . . She must 
Think of some things a girl would like to do. . . . 


XIII 


Like one with desperate battle worn and fain 
Of rest by some untroubled, old-world sea 
Where no ships steer but always on the lea 

Is silence, and a languor in the brain, 

So, moving strangely ever and again 
To dusting, sweeping, baking bread, was she: 
Meanwhile her spirit worshipped changelessly 

Some dim arcana of perpetual pain, 


Some crucifixion in a vagrant land 
Incomprehensible but full of dour, 

With dim priests chanting to a useless Lord. 
Each day was a slow wonder, and each hour 

Within, the stillness deepened. . . Thus Time poured 
Out of a draining glass his silent sand. 


XIV 


O friend, the strange ways of a mother’s mind 
God does not wholly fathom nor may we! 
Behold her waiting for the train at three, 
Waiting for George—and her. These eyes are kind, 
Wistful—no more than that—which should be blind 
With looking on at hell’s high revelry, 
And this old body that you smile to see 
Before all heaven was broken like a rind. 
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Yet here she stands expectant for a train, 
Who heard time’s scornful trumpets, and who: saw 
The bloody splendor of his ruthless law 
Expanded like a thing men fear to see; 
Who saw and lived, and, sheltered from the rain, 
Waits at the depot for the train at three. 




















ROBERT J. WALKER, ANNEXATIONIST 
By JAMES E. WINSTON 


The year 1836 was memorable in the annals of Texas. Ten 
days before the Texas declaration of independence was put 
forth, a man took his seat in the United States Senate, who 
became the leading champion of Texas independence and an- 
nexation. The individual referred to was Robert J. Walker. 
His rise to power and influence in his adopted state during 
the previous decade was little short of remarkable. Baldwin, 
in his interesting volume, entitled Flush Times In Mississippi 
and Alabama, dwells upon the inviting field which Mississippi 
afforded to Virginia pioneers of energy and talent; but set- 
tlers from other states besides Virginia found in the Missis- 
sippi of those days congenial soil for the accumulation of 
wealth and for the advancement of their political fortunes. 
This is well illustrated by the careers of S. S. Prentiss, David 
O. Shattuck, Franklin E. Plummer, and others. But he would 
have been a rash prophet who had predicted that the under- 
sized youth who arrived at Natchez in the year 1826, almost 
destitute of this world’s goods, was destined to become within 
a comparatively brief space of time a dominating figure in 
the political history of his state and nation. 

During the deeade following his coming to Mississippi, Walk- 
er became known as a successful lawyer, an ardent democrat, 
and a bold though not over-scrupulous speculator in public 
lands. The autumn in which the Texas revolution broke out, 
found Walker pitted as a candidate against George Poindexter 
for the United States Senate. Poindexter was considered one 
of the ablest Mississippians of his day. According to Clai- 
borne, the selection of Walker as Poindexter’s antagonist was 
the work of a trio of prominent Mississippi politicians—Judge 
Robert H. Adams of Natchez, William Gwine, United States 
marshall, and Henry S. Foote. <A writer in Niles’ Register 
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in the early part of the summer of 1835 predicted that it was 
by no means certain that Walker would be preferred by the 
people of Mississippi. Adams county was a hot-bed of Whig- 
gery, the party of the aristocratic planters in Mississippi. It 
was deemed expedient, therefore, that the exponent of demo- 
eratic principles should select a place of residence somewhat 
removed from Natchez, where ‘‘most of the gentle-folk were 
Whigs.’’ An appeal to the small farmer could be made more 
effectively by one who, like themselves, inhabited the hill 
country. Accordingly the new aspirant for senatorial honors 
temporarily transferred his abode to Madison county. 

The power which later characterized Walker in public life 
were evident in his campaign. In this canvass the ‘‘mere 
whiffet of a man,”’ as Claiborne styles him, displayed the 
ability in debate, the resourcefulness in political maneouver- 
ing, and the aggressiveness in action, which are so strikingly 
characteristic of his subsequent career. The fact that his op- 
ponent was the candidate of the bank party, furnished Walker 
an excellent opportunity of descanting upon the dangers to 
free institutions of the money power and of bank monomoply. 
The campaign resulted in Walker’s selection by the Legisla- 
ture by a majority of one. 

When the Mississippi senator took his seat in the Twenty- 
fourth Congress, a question of absorbing interest, both within 
and without the halls of that body, was the state of affairs in 
Texas. To none of the assembled senators did the stirring 
events in Mexico’s revolted province appeal more keenly than 
to Robert J. Walker. Fe at once became, and, for the next 
nine years, remained the steady champion of the acquisition 
of Texas; in him the recognition of her independence and 
the bringing about of annexation found an eager and able 
advocate. 

As the news of the defeat of Santa Anna and his army 
spread, and memorials praying for the recognition of Texas 
began to be received, Walker became the chief spokesman of 
these petitions. ‘‘Santa Anna and his priests and mercena- 
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ries,’’ he maintained, ‘‘were the true rebels, and not the peo- 
ple of Texas.’’ Mexico, he averred, had really exercised the 
powers of government in Texas only during a short interval. 
He denounced the treaty of 1819, by which Texas had been 
sacrificed and the balance of power between the North and the 
South broken. To him the Mexican population was as the 
Villistas of our own day, a people prepared ‘‘to join at any 
moment in predatory incursions upon the frontier.’’ Of the 
issue of the struggle, he had not a doubt: ‘‘The sun was not 
more certain to set in the western horizon than that Texas 
would maintain her independence, and that we would ae. 
knowledge it.’’ 

Walker was not disposed to be overcritical of his sources 
of information when he had a cause to plead. On May 9, 
1836, he read an extract from a letter written by a dis- 
tinguished individual in the capital of Mexico, in which Santa 
‘Anna was represented as having said to Pakenham, the Brit- 
ish Minister: ‘‘Yes, I will drive them to Washington, and 
strip the laurels from General Jackson, and burn the Capital, 
as your countrymen once did.’’ Of the accuracy of this in- 
formation, there existed no doubt in Walker’s mind. More 
than once he suggested the possibility of acquiring Texas 
by purchase from its de facto government. Hardly a week 
elapsed without memorials or petitions from various sections 
of the country being presented in the Senate touching the 
question of Texas independence; each occasion found Walker 
striving to present the status of the revolted Texans in as 
favorable a light as possible. If it did nothing more, he main- 
tained, a respectful reference of these proceedings would 
cheer the Texans on in the hour of gloom and defeat. Two 
weeks later Walker moved that the resolutions of a large and 
respectable meeting of citizens of Warren county, Mississippi, 
be referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. These res- 
olutions, urging the Mississippi representatives in Congress to 
use their utmost endeavors to secure the immediate recogni- 
tion of Texas faithfully reflected the sentiments of that state 
on the question. 
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The debate which ensued in the Senate on this occasion, is 
typical of the aggressive attitude of Walker, and of the relue- 
tance on the part of his colleagues to adopt other than a 
cautious and prudent course. This was true of more than one 
of his fellow-senators from the South. Preston, of South Caro- 
lina, one of the ablest Whigs in public life, and an ardent 
friend of Texas, felt that the zeal and ardor which the Miss- 
issippi representative had evinced on the subject, appropriate- 
ly qualified him to take the lead. King, of Alabama, and 
Mangum, of North Carolina, one of the leaders of the ‘‘ States’ 
Right Whig Party,’’ opposed Walker’s motion on the ground 
that authentic information that Texas really possessed its in- 
dependence was lacking. Though favoring annexation, even 
Calhoun advocated delay, believing that thereby greater 
unanimity might be obtained. Brown, a Whig senator from 
Tennessee, who later advocated annexation by joint resolu- 
tion, opposed taking any step that savored of a violation of 
our neutrality. Reeves, of Virginia, urged caution and delay 
Morris of Ohio, deprecated any premature and hasty action; 
Webster urged the Senate to avoid overhasty recognition, and 
so on. 

Walker, on the other hand, was ready to move a resolution 
for the immediate recognition of the independence of Texas 
if the accounts received from Texas had only been official 
Lacking that knowledge, he urged an investigation of affairs ir 
the trans-Sabine province. If it were true that a revolutior 
had been effected in Texas, that a de facto government exist- 
ed there, then consistency, and a regard for the fundamenta) 
principles of the law of nations, demanded that the govern- 
ment of the United States no longer recognize the existence of 
Mexican authority. True his feelings had been deeply excited 
by reason of the fact that he attributed the death of a near 
relative to the action of the Mexican authorities in Texas prior 
to the outbreak of hostilities. This, doubtless, was a reference 
to his brother, Dunean S. Walker, who, like Stephen F. Austin, 
had experienced the rigors of a Mexican prison. But he re- 
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pudiated the suggestion that feeling rather than mature judg- 
ment dictated his course,—a young man in his teens, he had 
protested against the treaty of 1819 ; his interest in the cause of 
Texas was due to an ardent veal for religious and civil liberty 
—feelings which should actuate every American. Finally, de- 
lays were dangerous; there was danger that Texas would ap- 
ply to a foreign power; England, who was no friend of ours, 
would be eager to acknowledge her independence. It was in 
the course of this debate that Walker rendered Texas a real 
service by asserting that the Texas commissioners to the Unit- 
ed States—Austin, Ar lier and Wharton, were public and ac- 
credited agents. 

Some three weeks later Walker again urged the recogni- 
tion of Texan independence. The Senate decided, however, 
that the memorial of the Connecticut Legislature should be 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. Five days 
later, June the 18, a Senate committee, of which Clay was 
chairman reported in favor of the conditional acknowledgment 
of independence, which was concurred in by the Senate. The 
session of Congress came, therefore, to an end without Walk- 
er’s having attained the object he had so much at heart. In 
fact, it was not until March of the following year, that he 
succeeded. On January 11, 1837, he had introduced his well- 
known resolution acknowledging the independent political ex- 
istence of Texas. Twice during the month of February he 
urged the Senate to take action, but in vain. Taking advant- 
age finally of his opponents’ blunders, Walker saw his ef- 
forts crowned with success on March 11, 1837. Failure, how- 
ever, met his effort to provide that a minister be actually 
sent to Texas so soon as the President should have satisfactory 
evidence of its independence. 

If the struggle for recognition had seemed a wearisome one 
to the friends of Texas, the contest over annexation, involving 
as it did, the grave political issue of the restriction or exten- 
sion of slavery, was destined to prove almost a heart-breaking 
one to its supporters before the great event was finally 
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achieved. A distinguished authority upon Texas history has 
recorded that in Mississippi ‘‘the project of bringing the long 
desired territory within the pale was never lost sight of.’’ 
This statement needs some qualifications. It is possible to 
read leading whig and democratie journals for months, in 
fact for a period of several years, with only an illusion now 
and then to Texan affairs and a poem here and there upon 
‘‘the Texians.’’ As for the subject of annexation, there is 
nothing to indicate that the subject during long periods came 
within the ken of the editors of the Woodville Republican and 
of the Mississippi Free Trader. And this is only natural when 
one recalls the stormy history of Mississippi politics during 
the decade from 1835 to 1845. For this is a time when the 
question of repudiation overshadowed every other and lent 
color to every political issue. The tariff also, not withstand- 
ing assertions to the contrary, occupied a prominent place ir 
the political discussions of these years. It is only with the ap- 
proach of the campaign year of 1844 that the question of an- 
nexation becomes a burning issue in the newspapers of the 
state. As may be surmised, however, there was one Mississip- 
pian of prominence in whose mind the acquisition of Texas was 
never lost sight of. If Walker had had at heart the cause of 
Texas recognition, he threw himself into the fight for annex- 
ation with redoubled energy and zeal. Within the year 1837- 
1838 there was held three elections for Congress in the state 
of Mississippi; in the last two the whigs, under the leadership 
of Sargeant S. Prentiss, won upon the issue of the national 
bank. Walker, having consented to be a eandidate for re- 
election, issued from Natchez, September 28, 1839, ‘‘An Ad- 
dress to the People of Mississippi.’’ It was a lengthy cam- 
paign document, in which he arraigned Clay’s course on the 
publie land question, on the tariff, and upon Texas. The last 
Walker affirmed to be a question of the deepest import to 
Mississippi and the South; for the acqusition of that territory 
would give the South at least six new slave-holding states, thus 
securing to the South a preponderance in the senate. Thus 
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might the Union be rendered perpetual, since the North pos- 
sessed a numerical superiority in the House. Hunt, in writing 
to Irion, had dwelt upon the significance of this fact. 

A deplorable feature of American polities is the tendency 
of rival political candidates to indulge in personalities. Too 
often billingsgate is substituted for a discussion of principles, 
and vituperative abuse takes the place of argument. From 
the days of Washington to those of President Wilson party 
passion has led to wanton assaults upon men of spotless purity 
of character. The era in Mississippi polities with which we 
are dealing, affords no exception to the rule. The Free Trad- 
er during the progress of the campaign dwelt upon the fact 
that it was ‘‘a matter of congratulation that his (Walker’s) 
private life was such that ministers of the gospel, those of 
pure morals and irreproachable lives, could give him their 
suffrages with a clear conscience. This they could not do to 
a gambler and a man of licentious life; this they could not do 
to a profane person or one addicted to the invasion of those 
sacred barriers which marriage rears around the domestic al- 
tar—which revelation sanctions and Heaven approves.’’ By 
whig journals this was construed as an attack upon Prentiss 
and was hotly repudiated. He had consented to be a candi- 
date for the senate in opposition to Walker, and had an- 
nounced his acceptance in an eloquent address in which he de- 
clared in general term for a judicious mixture of paper and 
metallic currency. Walker was denounced as the ‘“‘ windy little 
politician,’’ the supporter of Governor MeNutt, ‘‘the politica] 
weather-cock, and bank-monger.’’ ‘‘Will the puny little 
cur with the brazen collar of his master’s mark riveted on his 
neck presume to think that his whelpish howls will turn aside 
from his path the great master spirit of the age?’’ Thus 
wrote the Natchez Courier, a dyed-in-the-wool whig; paper. 
The master spirit of the age, it is almost needless to say, was 
Henry Clay. The venom in this outburst was doubtless in- 
spired by hatred for Van Buren. The Columbus Southern 
Argus had protested against his policy of opposing the inde- 
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pendence of Texas. On the other hand, Clay’s course was 
sustained by party organs. The Mississippi Free Trader 
particularly took up the ecudgels in Van Buren’s behalf, and 
in a long editorial of September 1, 1836, defended him against 
the attacks of the Natchez Courier, which had charged him 
with opposition to Texas and the South. ‘‘Van Buren and 
Southern interests,’’ it asserted, ‘‘ecan never coalesce.’’ The 
best thing that Walker could find to say about him was that 
as Secretary of State he had favored the purchase of Texas 

The result of the senatorial canvass was the election of 
Walker over his opponent by a majority of nearly two to one; 
and it was well for the cause of annexation that the great whig 
orator was defeated. A democratic journal expressed thus the 
sentiment of its party: ‘‘The heart of Mississippi goes with 
this distinguished and far-seeing statesman in his intellectual 
struggle with the noblest son of Kentucky.’’ Poindexter, in a 
letter to Felix Huston, expressed high regard for Clay; but 
one whig editor, at least, in 1842, denounced him as a ‘‘mere 
uneducated political quack,’’ so bitterly were his tariff views 
opposed. 

Most significant are the- resolutions adopted in the spring 
of 1843 by the legislature of Mississippi touching the question 
of annexation; for undoubtedly these resolutions reflected a 
considerable body of sentiment in the state. The argument 
for annexation, it was said, rested upon grounds ‘‘somewhat 
local in their complexion,’’ but of ‘‘an import infinitely grave 
and interesting to the people of the lower South.’’ The gist 
of the resolutions is that ‘‘the system of slavery is of highly 
beneficial influence to the people of that section where it is 
permitted to exist;’’ it is the ‘‘very palladium of their pros- 
perity and happiness;’’ the South does not possess within her 
limits a blessing with which the affections of her people are 
so closely intertwined, and so completely enfibred. It is thus 
seen how groundless is the charge of the Liberty (Mississippi) 
Advocate that the democrats were trying to bring in Texas as 
a free state. Indeed, in 1836 the Woodville Republican 
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favored annexation because Texas would come in as a slave- 
holding state.* 

‘‘During the negotiation that resulted in Calhoun’s treaty, 
the project of annexing Texas by act of Congress had been 
put before the people by R. J. Walker,’’ the ally of Tyler. A 
few weeks before the signing of the treaty Walker had pre- 
sented in the senate resolutions passed with great unanimity 
by the legislature of Mississippi. While this body was con- 
sidering in secret session the treaty, Walker, on May 20 and 
21, made an exhaustive argument in advocacy of its accept- 
ance. In this speech the history of the Texas question was 
reviewed at length. Flaws may be picked in his argument, 
but his address constitutes the most complete presentation 
made on this occasion in defence of annexation. It is worth 
noting that the one whig vote cast in the senate in favor of 
’ annexation was that of Henderson of Mississippi. 

On January 10, 1844, Walker wrote to General Jackson urg- 
ing him to communicate at once with the Texan executive. Two 
days before this his famous ‘‘ Letter’’ on the subject of annex- 
ation had appeared. Writers are agreed that his arguments 
though by no means flawless, exerted a powerful influence in 
favor of annexation. To Walker George M. Dallas wrote: 
‘‘It is comprehensive, clear, argumentative, and eloquent. 
Nothing can remove or resist your facts, and I defy ingenuity 
to assail the injustice and integrity of your deductions.’’ This 
letter supplied loeo-foco editors in Mississippi with an arsenal 
of arguments, though in consequence of its length the letter 





*The connection of Tyler, the maligned, with the Texas question 
does not primarily concern us. It is gratifying to record, however, 
that Dr. Justin H. Smith has deliberately affirmed that he pursued 
an honorable course, and that “among the leaders, Tyler, the un- 
popular, comes out rather the best, as so often occurs when conduct 
and principles are examined.” This is how Tyler’s conduct appeared 
to a Mississippi whig editor in the month in which the treaty was 
signed: “Finding himself bankrupt in political capital, he turns 
his eyes wistfully about for some plan by which to raise the wind, 
and Texas presents itself.” 
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did not obtain wide circulation in the newspapers of the state. 
The editor of the stalwart democratic journal, the Free Trader 
solicited subscriptions to defray the expenses of its publica- 
tion. More than one member of the ‘‘coon”’ party, as it was 
designated by its opponents, was moved by its arguments to 
forsake Clay and to cast his vote for Polk. From Jackson, 
Mississippi, a leading whig lawyer wrote Walker as follows: 
**T have just read your very able and interesting letter re- 
specting the annexation of Texas, which must exercise a tre- 
mendous influence upon the question. I think you arc entitled 
to the thanks of the country for it. It is difficult to see how 
any American citizen can be opposed to it, though I regret to 
say that the want of unanimity in our late legislature was 
occasioned by a few, a very few whigs, who have thereby sealed 
‘their political destiny, and incurred universal condemnation. ”’ 
The story is well known how at a mass meeting at Rodney, a 
little town in Jefferson county some forty miles north of 
Natchez, Prentiss held up two pamphlets by R. J. Walker; one 
of these was for the South; the other with an anti-slavery sec- 
tion, was intended for northern consumption. Having duly 
exposed Walker’s duplicity, Prentiss clashed them together, 
exclaiming: ‘‘I wonder that like the acid and alkali, they do 
not effervesce when they come in contact.’’ By the Jackson 
Southron, a staunch whig journal, that part of Walker’s let- 
ter was not suffered to pass unchallenged which dealt with the 
danger to the country of a free-trade policy ‘‘being adopted 
by Texas, which would thereby become a commercial depend- 
ency of England.’’ The incident which has just been described 
occurred in October, 1844. 

About the middle of this month a whig congressman from 
Kentucky, published at Boston an edition of Walker’s pam- 
phlet ‘‘The South in Danger.’’ Among other things it bore 
upon the title-page: ‘‘Intended for Circulation among the 
Locos at the South, but to be Strictly Withheld from Mem- 
bers of That Party in the North.’’ The pamphlet in question 
constitutes a bitter arraignment of the whig party and its 
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leaders on account of their abolitionist attacks upon the South. 
‘‘The only hope of the South is in the annexation of Texas, 
which would give the South a majority in the senate, whilst 
the North maintained its preponderance in the house, and thus 
give effectual security to the South, and greatly tend to pre- 
serve and perpetuate the Union, which, with the growing spirit 
of abolition in the North would be greatly endangered by giv- 
ing to the North the unrestrained majority in both houses of 
Congress.’’ Thus does Walker return to the argument he had 
made in the very first speech of his political campaign at Ray- 
mond, Mississippi, in September, 1835. This was written by a 
man who has been charged with being an abolitionist at heart, 
though he denounced the abolitionists as being the ‘‘allies of 
England and enemies of their country.’’ Did Walker really 
believe as intimated in his letter, that the acquisition of Texas 
would ‘‘enlarge the area of freedom?’’ Certainly there is 
nothing in his letter to indicate that Walker advocated Texas’ 
coming in as a free state, as has sometimes been alleged. That 
his arguments did not fall upon deaf ears, so far as the Miss- 
issippi whigs, who owned most of the slaves, are concerned, is 
shown by the decline in the whig vote in the election of 1844. 
It should not be over-looked that whig journals in Mississippi 
protested over and over again that their opposition was not 
to annexation per se, but only to the manner of acquiring 
Texas. The United States should brook no interference on the 
part of England in the affairs of Texas; this would be a casus 
belli. To the editor of the Woodville Republican as to Jef- 
ferson, Great Britain was the ‘‘harlot England,’’ the mother 
of abominations and lies, when it came to scheming for col- 
onial aggrandizement. Jackson had forcibly dwelt upon this 
danger in his letter to the editor of the Washington Union of 
May 13, 1844. Referring to Texas he wrote: ‘‘She is the key 
to our safety in the South and West.’’ This letter was copied 
in the Mississippi papers, and this argument undoubtedly had 
weight in winning whig votes for the cause of annexation. The 
danger of foreign interference was a theme to which Walker 
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alluded more than once. Even if annexation were not ef- 
fected, the legislature of Mississippi resolved that interference 
in Texan affairs should by the United States be considered a 
cause for war. Happily the passing of the joint resolution in 
favor of annexation forestalled British and French schemes. 

It was Walker who on the closing day of the debate offered 
an amendment which gave the President the option of nego- 
tiating for Texas instead of submitting the resolution as an 
offer to Texas. Thus was the opposition of Benton and of his 
supporters disarmed. But for Walker’s resourcefulness on 
this occasion, the session would have come to an end, with the 
question of annexation still unsettled. 

A easual perusal of the Diplomatic Correspondence of 
Texas reveals the fact that throughout the Texan represen- 
tatives relied upon Walker for advice and guidance. To Aus- 
tin Wharton wrote: ‘‘I have been much with our friend 
R. J. Walker, of the Senate from Misssissippi.’’ In Whar- 
ton’s estimation he deserved the everlasting gratitude of 
Texas for his high-minded and disinterested exertions in her 
behalf. It was Walker who promised to make an effort to 
obtain for Van Zandt a copy of the treaty concluded in 1842 
between Reily and Webster. The citizens of Philadelphia 
passed complimentary resolves in honor of General Jackson 
and the Mississippi senator for the manner in which they had 
befriended annexation.’ ‘‘Tell Walker,’’ the old hero had 
commanded in his anxiety for the treaty, ‘‘to have this mat- 
ter pushed.’’ Other instances of this character will occur to 
the student of this period. 

The afternoon of May 30, 1837, was no doubt a proud mo- 
ment in the life of Walker. On this occasion he was received 
with honor by the Texas house and senate in joint session. 
and delivered an address to the assembled legislators. The 
President of the republic, the heads of departments, with 
the chief justice and judges of the supreme court were also 
present by invitation. ‘‘The Honorable guest was then in- 
troduced by the committee and cordially weleomed by the 
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Speaker, to which he returned an animated and feeling re- 
ply. He was then introduced to the members individually. 
and seated in front of the chair.’’ One does not look for re- 
straint in the oratorical efforts of speakers on such an occa- 
sion as this; but Walker’s address on this occasion was elo- 
quent and not in bad taste, judged by the standards of that 
time.t ‘‘Robert never forgets to put in a word for himself,”’ 
was the caustic comment of the Port Gibson Southerner,’’— 
but there was no little measure of truth in Wharton’s intro- 
duction: You were our champion in our direst conflict 
with the enemy, our savior in the thrilling hour of dismay; 
and to you, sir, we are mainly indebted for the rank we hold 
among the nations of the world.’’ The Houston Telegraph 
has recorded the impression the incident made upon contem- 
poraries: ‘‘ * * * the lofty tone of feeling which ani- 
mated all those who were present at this interesting scene, 
the attentive listeners to that voice which has so often shook 
the capitol of the Union with the thrilling tale of injured, out- 
raged Texas.’’ Such language offends the sensibilities of the 
modern teacher of rhetoric. Yet like a certain type of ora- 
tory once in vogue in the South, but fast passing away—a 
type of which the present Governor of Arkansas is so excel- 
lent a master—it reflects more faithfully perhaps the feel- 
ings of ante-beilum editors than would be the case if their 
highly rhetorical comments were recast in sober, concise 
prose. One misses something who does not read Bancroft in 
his unrevised edition; and the same applies in a measure to 
the newspaper editor of half a century or so ago. Much may 
be forgiven the publishers of those days for having produced 
journals which are so much better and so much more enter- 
taining than the lifeless local newspaper of our day. 
Mississippi has been prolific of orators and poets. One 
comes across some surprisingly pretty poems in those days of 
strenuous politics—even Walker found time to write verse. 





+I am indebted to Mr. E. W. Winkler, of the University of Texas 
library, for a copy of this speech. 
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At the same time his political career afforded a target for the 
forerunners of ‘‘easy poetry,’’ as the following lines testify . 


“And Robert J. for all his lies 
Deserves full score of cakes and pies. 
The pie called ‘turnover’ would be 
An emblem of his history; 

And he shall have it, and besides 
Whatever fish that swims the tides, 
More scaly than the rest I want 
Hooked up for him, because the aunt 
Of Robert’s wife is near akin 

To Dallas who will soon come in 
Vice-Préesident—and little Bob 

Yas done for us so fine a job, 

So many fine appeals has made 

The tariff North,—at South free trade, 
That his dear wife might claim descent 
As niece of the Vice-President.” 


In theses lines the Mississippi bard gives expression to the 
oft-repeated charge against Walker of being a political trim- 
mer—‘‘the embodied essence of the political weather-cock.’’ 
Ciaiborne makes his paper the Statesman say that Walker 
was a bond-payer until his party went the other way; while 
in his history he denounces him severely for his apostasy 
Walker’s defense may be read in his ‘‘ Address to the People 
of Mississippi,’’ printed in 1839. In this he is at great pains 
tu present himself as more orthodox than even Jackson him 
self on the bank question. Certainly so far as his record 18 
concerned during the period under consideration, Walker 
was unswerving in his advoeaey of democratic doctrines 
There are at any rate no inconsistencies in his political ea- 
reer that surpass those of Clay and Calhoun. 

By Claiborne Walker has been represented as a man re: 
quiring some stronger nature to lean upon. Such is not the 
impression gained from a study of his connection with the 
Texan question. Rather he resembles Douglas in his boldness 
and aggressiveness. His ultrapro-slavery attitude on the sub- 
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ject of receiving slavery petitions may have been the pose of 
a politician seeking to ingratiate himself with a slave-holding 
state. This attitude he maintained throughout his career 
while a representative of Mississippi. It is difficult to accept 
the judgment of the foremost historian of that state that his 
pro-slavery attitude was for the purpose of econciliating Cal- 
houn. Dr. A. C. Cole has pointed out in his scholarly ‘‘ Whig 
Party in the South’’ what a curious thing it is that the party 
whose members owned few slaves should have been the most 
zealous defenders of slavery. Walker’s attitude may acquire 
a certain amount of consistency from the fact that he was 
the possessor of slaves. Rather far-fetched seems Claiborne’s 
opinion that ‘‘ Walker first gave a sectional complexion to 
our polities.’’ So far as his own state is concerned we find 
in Whig journals extracts like the following in the very year 
in which Walker entered publie life in Mississippi: ‘‘The 
head and front of the South’s offending is that she will not 
suffer herself to be taxed and impoverished to pamper North- 
ern manufacturers and monopolists—that she is determined 
that Northern ‘fools and fanatics’ shall not free the slaves of 
her citizens, burn down their dwellings, and plunder them of 
their property and cut the throats of their wives and child- 
ren.”’ 

Professor Garrison long ago pointed out that ‘‘the inter- 
ests of slavery and Southwestern expansion were never ful- 
ly identified’’; and nothing is clearer, it would seem, than 
that in 1836 ‘‘the issue as regards the Texas question and 
slavery were by no means fully drawn.’’ Yet writers per- 
sist in representing the Texas question as a sectional one. 
‘*The question immediately became a sectional one,’’ writes a 
prominent historian in speaking of the attitude of the house 
of representatives toward the reception of petitions touching 
Texas independence. This may be true, but there never was 
a time during the next eight years when the alignment on 
the issues of independence and annexation was strictly see- 
tional. From the citizens of Loudoun county, Virginia, came 
memorials in 1844 protesting against annexation; in the same 
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year Walker presented petitions from the citizens of Syra- 
cuse, New York, praying for annexation. And what is strang- 
er still, these individuals of a northern state find in ‘‘Texas 
a ready instrument in the hands of Providence to allay the 
incendiary spirit engendered by political abolitionists.’’ But 
this point, upon which there is abundant testimony, need not 
be dwelt upon. 

From the fact that no duels were fought in Mississippi Dr. 
Justin H. Smith infers that all were of one way of thinking 
in regard to the question of annexation. Now there is no 
reason for thinking that the code duello was not held in as 
high esteem in Mississippi as elsewhere in the South—the 
fatal encounter between Judge Isaze Caldwell and Colonel 
Samuel Gwin is proof of this. It has been said however that 
some sentiment was engendered in Mississippi against duel- 
ling in the campaign of 1844 in consequence of the denuncia- 
tion of that practice by demoeratie journals which held up 
Polk as never having fought one. On the other hand it is 
difficult not to believe that admiration for Clay would be en- 
hanced in the minds of some of his followers by reason of the 
fact that their champion had had several encounters, though 
he had never ‘‘gotten his man.’’ A letter of his has been pre- 
served in which he expresses concern about the quality of 
the powder and ball, and in his encounter with John Ran- 
dolph he did not, like his opponent, fire in the air. In Mis- 
sissippi, however, as in nearly every other Southern state. 
opposition existed toward the annexation of Texas. Wharton 
had alluded to this in writing to Austin in December, 1836: 
‘‘Our friends,’’ said he, ‘‘those of Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Kentucky oppose annexation on the grounds that a brighter 
destiny awaits Texas,’’ which as a state of the Union would 
be oppressed by high tariffs and other Northern measures. 
True no ery of disunion was heard in Mississippi such as 
arose in South Carolina. ‘‘Many Southern whigs took a non- 
committal stand on Texas.’’ In Mississippi, as intimated 
above, whig opposition was concerned chiefly with the man- 
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ner of annexation. Thus could party loyalty be maintained 
by those of Clay’s followers who really wanted to see Texas 
brought into the Union. Whig journals consoled themselves 
with the belief that only a few Calhoun men ‘‘have jumped 
astride of Tyler’s Texas bubble, mistaking it for a tidal 
wave’’—bnt predicted no real defection in the ranks of the 
party. Huge mass meetings were held by the whigs; at one at 
Natchez, September 14, 1844, seven thousand persons are said 
to have been present. But Walker’s slogan ‘‘ All of Texas. 
all of Oregon,’’ which had been adopted by the Baltimore 
convention, proved irresistible. In rock-ribbed whig counties 
like Wilkinson non-partisan meetings in favor of annexa- 
tion took place. To the voters Douglas H. Cooper, a demo- 
erat of some prominence, made an appeal to take the republic 
of Texas under the protection of the United States, first, and. 
if necessary, to fight for it afterwards. It would be inter- 
esting, did space permit, to set forth an analysis of the presi- 
dential vote by counties. Suffice it to say the whigs lost the 
election by 5,912 votes. Two months before Franklin E. 
Plummer had predicted the state would go democratic by 
5,000 majority. A careful investigator has estimated that 
the Texas question was responsible for a decline of twelve per 
cent in the whig vote. 

There were prominent members of the whig party in Mis- 
Sissippi who were outspoken against annexation. Judge John 
I. Guion, a whig elector from Warren county, in a lengthy 
communication to Henry S. Foote, affirmed that he was con- 
vineed that ‘‘the immediate annexation of Texas would re- 
sult in the most disastrous consequences to the government. 
and be destructive to the best interests of the southern 
states.’’ What is more surprising is that he had been led to 
this conclusion by the arguments of leading democrats, in- 
eluding Robert J. Walker. Opposed to annexation were 
Alexander Jones, a physician, author and inventor of some 
note; and Joseph Riddle Jr., of Holly Springs, a lawyer. In 
the Lamar Papers is a long letter from him bearing date of 
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January 10, 1839, to President Lamar. In this he congrat- 
ulates him on the opportunity that an independent Texas 
will have for free and direct trade with Europe—a thing 
which Mississippians had been agitating. 

In a sublime strain a Mississippi bard chanted the disas- 
trous outcome of the November election: 


“Oh dear! Oh dear! what times these is! 
Coons is fell and pol-kats riz; 
And stocks is tumbled 5 per cent, 
For little Jim is President! 
But Texas bonds and Texas scrip 
On change have made an upward trip, 
Tho’ valueless before as smoke 
They’re money now impressed by poke.” 


The fact that ‘‘little Jimmy Polk’’ was President was un- 
doubtedly due largely to the work of Walker, the ‘‘active 
manipulator of the Baltimore Convention.’’ The Mississippi 
delegation, of which he was a member, had been instructed 
for Van Buren; but since he was not sound on the annexa- 
tion question, the former President was promptly shelved by 
the ‘‘little Senator;’’ and he, aided by Gwin and Jacol 
Thompson, secured the nomination of Polk. By his political 
enemies Walker’s zeal in the cause of Texas was more than once 
attributed to his interest in Texas lands and serip. ‘‘Odor- 
ous of Texas scrip and loose in his private obligations,’’ is the 
way a leading American historian characterizes him. The 
charge was flatly denied by Walker and the matter is ineap- 
able of proof. It is by no means improbable that Walker. 
who was given to speculation, and who, by his supporters 
was designated the ‘‘new settlers’ fast friend,’’ on account 
of his interest in the publie lands, should have been the hold- 
er of Texas bonds. Some of the serip, it seems, had found 
its way into the hands of Gilmer, one of the political leaders 
in Virginia.t That Walker was loose in his private obligations 





tProfessor Wm. E. Dodd kindly called my attention to this fact. 
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is probably true: one comes across suits against him to re- 
cover judgment upon notes which he had endorsed; he was 
charged with being indebted to the Planter’s Bank to the 
extent of $80,000, though he denied this. 

‘‘TInfamous in his private character, and corrupt in politi- 
eal life,’’ is the bitter indictment of Mississippi’s foremost his- 
torian; but Claiborne wrote with a prejudiced pen, and his 
intensely interesting character sketches must be read with cau- 
tion. It is a commonplace of history that in every great move- 
ment may be found characters actuated by lofty impulses and 
those who are animated by sordid motives. It is not unusual tc 
find the sordid and the sublime blended in one and the same 


individual. Walker was no saint. His character was marred 
of his state and section for the cause of Texas admits of no 


by unlovely traits; but that he shared the keen sympathy 
doubt. That his course in regard to annexation was actu- 


ated by sound political judgment is beyond ecavil. As Pro- 
fessor Dodd has so interestingly pointed out, this ‘‘shrewc 
little man—the radical representative of Southern and West- 
ern interests’’—was taking the initial steps in forging the 
union of South and West on the question of Texas and Ore- 
gon. 

Not only in his short frame does he suggest the ‘‘little 
Giant.’’ Lacking the personal charm and magnetism that 
made Clay irresistible to his followers, not the matchless 
orator that his opponent was, whose name had become a house- 
hold word in every Mississippi home, he owed his supremacy 
to other qualities. He was a dogged and persistent fighter. 
ready in debate, a bold advocate, and the shrewdest of po- 
litical manipulators. His addresses on financial themes dis- 
play an acute mind, a marvelous memory, and a marked dis- 
tinectness of elucidation. Clearly perceiving the object he 
had in view he held on his course resolutely. His ability and 
energy, coupled with a ‘‘vaulting ambition,”’ explain his rise 
to power and influence. 

In 1837 Catlett wrote to Henderson, the Texas Secretary 
of State, that Senators Walker and Preston had consented 
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to have their busts taken to be executed in marble. General 
Hunt was to pay for Senator Walker’s. But no memorial of 
the Mississippi senator adorns the capitol at Austin. Perhaps 
none is needed to remind the citizens of that great state of 
the services rendered by the ‘‘foster-father of Texas,’’ yet 
the reply Walker made to the request for his bust deserves 
to be quoted: 


“In my own name and for my poor services I could not accept 
your proposition. It was as a representative of the people of Missis- 
sippi that I moved and advocated, in consonance with my own feel- 
ings and judgment, the recognition of your independence. My name 
must soon be forgotten in this connection or in any other trans- 
action, but be it long remembered that it was a representative of 
the State of Mississippi who, in the hour of your deepest gloom and 
danger, predicted your success when not a voice in Congress was 
raised in your behalf.” 





























EMERSON AND SWEDENBORG 
By J. Keiru TorBert 


One should never become immersed in the study of details 
until he comprehends the spirit of the whole. Details are 
blinding, and sometimes the person who knows the most 
about a subject knows the subject the least. There are ex- 
amples and examples indicating how one may fail to recognize 
the spirit of the most personal matters because of screening, 
misleading or novel details. And when the study or analysis 
of something external or removed is approached, rigid precau- 
tions must be observed. It is not without apprehension, 
therefore, that I undertake a delineation of certain qualities 
in Emerson and Swedenborg. They are great figures, very 
great. I do not want to say too much, nor do I wish to take 
flights into the regions I most admire. Preferably would 1 
stand off at a reasonable distance—a distance so wide that 
none but a great man can see across it—and with the calm 
perspective of a willing but non-partisan spectator judge 
those things which still appear. 

Both Emerson and Swendenborge were once alive. This 
seems a superfluous statement, but it is the most valid founda- 
tion upon which to base an approach into the secrets of the 
great. It is important for us to realize that each of them had 
some human qualities you and I may possess. They were both 
subject to a physical adviser called temperament. ‘‘The word 
is new, but the thing is ancient,’”’ said Bacon in regard to 
another matter, but the same sense, in part, applies here. In 
a broad way, temperament is the personal side of fate; it is 
that much of himself a man cannot break away from; it colors 
his whole existence. He becomes the greatest master of him- 
self who moves along with his own tide, and glories in whatever 
currents he may be struggling. Emerson, by birth, inheri- 
tance, training—cireumstances beyond his will—aequired a 
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temporal habitation which was capable of response to his spirit 
only within the limits of definite moods. In time, the limita- 
tions affected the moods, and the owner became to a degree 
a marked man. Swedenborg, also, in spite of the verdict of 
his followers, who believe in the divine origin of some of his 
works, was entirely human. He too, eventually, was compelled 
to limit his effective deeds to those which he was permitted by 
nature to perform. The spirit is greater than nature, but only 
by obeying her mandates and rising upon the means she im- 
periously dictates. Nature is the fond mother who gives you 
your beginning; she wants you to win, and she points out the 
best and only way. If we appraise, tho only in part, the true 
temperament of each of these men, we shall take a long step 
into a just appreciation of their aims and accomplishments. 

I think a review of some facts will be helpful. Sweden- 
borg’s career was a fascinating one. Carlyle exclaimed—and 
how truly—‘‘ A man beautiful, lovable, tragical to me.’’ Only 
a Carlyle could have called him lovable; he was a superhuman 
center of energy and activity, elevated upon a pedestal far 
above contact and affection. His enterprise carried him into 
almost every sphere his country, time and circumstances of- 
‘fered. He came of an illustrious Swedish family, was fre- 
quently in the service of royalty, performed no little official 
state service, was wealthy—in short, was a great man of the 
day. For the first half of his life (until 1744) he was interest- 
ed in science and state affairs. He was an engineer, mathe- 
matician and physicist, and made some important discoveries 
and inventions, some of the most famous being his mercurial 
air-pump, some apparatus for mining, and his method of trans- 
porting the Swedish navy fourteen miles overland during a 
great war. He originated the nebular hypothesis and antici- 
pated much of the theory of evolution, the excretory notions 
about the brain (Bergson), and the atomic theory in chemistry. 

That is, he was fast making his ‘‘round’’ of all the sciences, 
when he became acutely interested in the human body—par- 
ticularly as the seat of the soul, and through the pursuit of 
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physiology and anatomy speedily passed into a study of psy- 
chology. This soon became philosophical work, and he formu- 
lated the Principia, his most famous writing in scientific 
philosophy. Then, after ten years (1744), at the age of fifty- 
six, he evolved his ultimate work: 


I was elevated into heaven interiorly by degrees; and in propor- 
tion as I was elevated, my understanding was cleared, so that I was 
at length enabled to perceive things which at first I did not per- 
ceive, and, finally, such things as it had been impossible for me to 
comprehend. 


Thus he entered the field of his spiritual activity, and for 
twenty-eight years continued, as he claimed, in conscious inter- 
course with the spiritual world. He refrained from accepting 
any credit for his religious writings, saying that his pen was 
guided by a hand not his own, which enabled him to convey 
to human knowledge an understanding of the other world. 
He wrote entirely in Latin. The most renowned works of 
this later period are the Arcana (1749-56), Heaven and its 
Wonders and Heil (1758), Divine Love and Wisdom (1763), 
Divine Providence (1764), and Conjugial Love (1768). In 
addition to these, he made some elaborate ‘‘revelations”’ or in- 
terpretations of the Apocalypse, substantiating many of his 
former theories by the Seripture. These volumes constitute 
the main text by which we judge Swedenborg today. But it 
is not fair to consider them without a little comprehension of 
the author’s previous experience. The story of his life reads 
like an exaggerated fairy tale, where a great hero passes from 
one tremendous victory to another. Unlike most fairy tales, 
his episodes are linked together in logical order and present a 
wonderful unity and final climax. His sympathies drifted 
from the temporal affairs of the state, as we have seen, to the 
broader matters of science. There he passed from one im- 
portant department to another gradually centering upon the 
human machine. In the search for soul, he scoured nature, 
the body, and finally the brain. Thence he entered the fold of 
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inspiration, and trusting to his spiritual insight worked out 
his own cosmology and spiritual laws. 

ft is here that he becomes most interesting, that is, if any 
part of his lite may be considered interesting except as taken 
with the whole. He regarded himself as spiritually en- 
lightened, aud apparently had absolute faith in his revela- 
tions. Whether or not this was any more than our present 
day ‘‘trance,’’ mental telepathy, or clairvoyance is a useless 
dispute. He did not write beneath the spell of supernatural 
guidanec, but rationally and consciously conformed his new 
ideas to all that had gone before. So far as I can judge, from 
a hasty and limited study, he never contradicted himself or 
committed the ‘‘sin’’ of inconsistency. This does not for- 
swear his own statement concerning the divine nature of his 
oracle, for he was still consulting the sacred shrine of his in- 
spiration. He was using the material selectively, and arrang- 
ing it logically. 

The main characterisiies of his theosophy may be briefly 
hinted at. Humanity is divine, and partakes of the divine na- 
ture of God in many ways, some syimbolical and some actual. 
Of the former are the bedy and natura! abode of man, each 
part of which has a significance and correspondence to some- 
thing divine. The actual divinity within man is his soul, and 
direct intercourse with the great spirit is granted in the form 
of an “‘influx”’ 
and ‘‘series’’ according to on individuai’s power of recep- 
tivity. This leads to three important doctrines : the immediate 
realisation of heaven or hell within the spirit, the second com- 
ing of Christ on earth,—realizable to every person since the 
revelations of Swedenborg have indicated the truth—and 
the limitation of sin to the realm of conscious misdemeanor. 

Swedenborg thus held that Christ was God upon earth 
and based his whole departure from the orthodox faith upon 
the ‘‘misconceptions’’ adopted at the time of the Nicene 
council, where a triune God was acknowledged. He said that 
there is but one God, whose blessings are threefold,—natural, 


of light or inspiration, and varies in degree 
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intellectual, and spiritual. Hence, all the Bible written since 
the time of that council is void, and the church has gone 
astray. The future life is no more than the present one with 
the ‘‘natural’’ equipment melted away. Wisdom and love 
are the most potent divine elements, the former being the di- 
vinity one is able to realise in this natural world, the latter 
being the spiritual realisation of it. The two are really iden- 
tical, differing only as to source. They are each the marriage 
of good and truth in the particular field. On this foundation, 
Swedenborg built an elaborate system of conjugal relation- 
ship; when it was pure, it became the most divine activity 
permitted to natural man, and he coined a word which his 
translators have turned into ‘‘conjugial,’’ to indicate his 
meaning. It was an obligatory experience to salvation and 
therefore broad enough to circumvent temporary mishaps. 
Marriages are sacred in heaven. Finally, it is to be noted that 
Swedenborg’s entire system is based upon activity. Expe- 
rience and contact with the symbols of divinity in the natural 
world lead up to the cultivation and growth of the spiritual 
divinity; it is a gradual process; there is no instantaneous 
salvation; a man is cautioned to bend every effort to the 
consummation of his soul’s welfare; and when inspiration 
does arrive, it serves in the main to verify results already 
obtained. 

Ilow different is the portrait of Emerson! Coming almost 
a century and a quarter later, he lived far, far away, in a far 
dissimilar fashion. He was born in poverty, in a country 
proud of its blood but prouder still of its modesty and tem- 
perance. His instances of contact with the publie world, the 
state, do not outnumber the fingers of one hand, and even 
then were never of an official nature. THis education was ec- 
centric, somewhat premature, certainly not scientific nor 
scholarly. His theological experiences came early, were 
more formal than personal, and were soon over. His life is 
not readily divisible into halves or any fractions. The Emer- 
son we know did not really begin to flourish until after his 
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thirtieth year and the break with the church. The history 
thenceforward is a beautiful experience unfolding itself like 
a blossoming flower from a central bud. He reached the ma- 
turity of his thought in the first Nature volume, and his 
life was a great living of its concepts, and an extended effort 
to interpret it to others by word and deed. There are periods 
of varying methods employed in expression, but they are not 
epochal changes in living. They mark, rather, increasing 
ability to write, and more discerning choice of material. An 
enthusiastic admirer will say that he was gradually popu- 
larizing what must be called in the brief his abstractions. 
The bridge between Nature and The Conduct of Life is only 
one of experience, the latter being the interpretation of the 
former in terms of finite living. 

Whatever Emerson’s volumes may suggest to the con- 
trary, they are just as much the product, the parallel, the col- 
laboration of his life and philosophy as was the case with 
Swedenborg. He was the most assiduous and _ successful 
journal writer the world has known. His greatest rivals to 
this honor are found in antiquity, but no one of them may 
compare with him in complete effect, in personality of ex- 
pression, in variety of content. In a broad but justifiable 
sense, the formal compositions are selections, condensations, 
excerpts from these efficient notations of daily dreams and 
thoughts. Most of the essays were at first lectures, which, in 
turn, Emerson prepared to a great extent from his diary— 
even by direct quotation. The original entries were bits of his 
own soul placed upon paper, and were caught so soon after 
the visitation that their personal nature is exceeded in our 
interest only by the universal applicability of the great spirit, 
their origin. In far more instances than first thought would 
suggest, the rough draft and incomplete origin of many of 
the poems also are directly traceable to the journals. His 
hand never wrote but his heart spoke, and his ‘‘heart of 
hearts’’ lived in the journals. 

Emerson’s philosophy is more difficult to indicate with 
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brevity than Swedenborg’s. In fact, his philosophy is not a 
philosophy at all, but a formula for action. His conception 
admitted more than that humanity is divine; to him, a man is 
divine. But now we must construct a new meaning for this 
word. Its ordinary use—the Swedenborg ‘‘divine’’—is of 
something partaking of the nature of God or the heavenly. 
For the present purpose, it must suggest a broader, spiritual 
sense, not especially theological, but a golden fiow of invisible, 
all-powerful ether pervading the utmost universe. This is 
Emerson’s ‘‘divine.’’ The smallest atom and the greatest 
hope, the ‘‘law of gravitation and purity of heart,’’ are iden- 
tical in this great universe where every particle is its own 
edition of the whole, and the whole is a great oneness. Only 
man is different. He has free will and a conscience, which 
enable him not only to be the part of the system that he is, but 
also to know this fact and to bend every effort towards the 
eomplete realisation of it. Every man, by means of activity, 
experience, exercise of his senses and natural faculties under 
the direction of his will may transcend the unconscious state 
of being into the ethereal realm of the spirit. Everything in 
the universe is divine, being a part thereof, but the spirit is 
the dominant force of it all, is God. Nature is the voice of 
God, is God’s language, and every man may learn that the 
Creator is within himself by proper communion with nature, 
beauty, and this symbolic language, all under the efficient dis- 
cipline of his will. 

Beauty, truth, and goodness become the divine elements of 
existence. Beauty, being the voice of God, leads man to 
truth, or his spiritual acquaintance with it, whence he passes 
into goodness, or spiritual being. It is easy to see how these 
conceptions cause many paradoxes. In the first place, no al- 
lowance has been taken of evil, or else it is to be rated as a 
good thing. As a matter of fact, Emerson never tired of 
speaking of the goodness of evil. In his great system of unity, 
everything is tending toward the general good. In such a 
spiritual world, also, the great voice is the inner voice, and the 
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value of the inspired moment is inestimable. Instinct in the 
sensual world becomes inspiration in the spiritual, and its 
resulting paradoxes come not from too free abandonment to 
its charms, but from too little. The slaves of our general 
selves, we seldom know the absolute voice of our master. And 
Emerson, knowing his human weakness, never hesitated to 
set down that which he believed to be his honest conviction at 
the moment, no matter what relation it had with the forego- 
ing statements. Hence he has uttered inconsistencies which 
many of his crities cannot accept, being unable to perceive on 
the printed page a truth higher than words. 

The extent to which he drifted from the absolute, sur- 
charged expression of belief to the epigrammatic, almost 
prophetic disclosure of your and my secrets, reveals itself 
somewhat in the variety of his following. I know a school 
teacher who thinks Nature is the most perfect bit of 
spiritual guidance he has ever known. Another kind of ad- 
mirer is that led by Matthew Arnold, who spoke of Emerson 
‘‘asa friend and aider of those who live in spirit.’’ He repre- 
sents the appreciator of the Essays (first series), the essays 
upon such topics as Compensation, Heroism, History, Self-Re- 
lianee, Over-Soul, Cireles. One might call them treatments of 
‘abstract realities.”? They reveal the high-strung seer in his 
first attempts to make himself understood; his choice em- 
braces matters common enough, but they are really things Lit- 
tle known upon the highway, and less thought about. Only 
‘**those who live in the spirit’’ may visit there. Another type 
is happily portrayed by the hero of a story in the Saturday 
Evening Post. I have forgotten the tale, but the main point 
lingers: This hero, a young man of twenty-five years, was a 
professional safe-breaker, who spent his time between jobs 
reading Emerson. He was supremely happy, careless of his 
fate. Although he is an imaginary character, he is quite pos- 
sible. I can imagine him poring over the fascinating essays 
in Representative Men, reading and re-reading the portrait of 
‘Socrates in ‘‘Plato,’’ or the ‘‘Montaigne’’ and ‘‘ Napoleon.’’ 
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**Michelangelo,’’ in another book, must have held him in rap- 
tures. Still another type of Emersonian is that from which 
Count (or Duke) Pobildonotseff stands out with startling sin- 
gularity. He was the minister in charge of the suppression of 
education in Russia, and he lived with an open volume oi 
Emerson on a special table by his bed. Undoubtedly, he knew 
from memory many passages in the ‘‘ Conduct of Life’’ series, 
particularly the essays on ‘‘Fate,’’ Power’’ and ‘‘ Wealth.’’ 

I may have gone out of my way to choose extreme ex- 
amples of my point. But behind each one of these instances 
loom multitudes of more moderate admirers—more moderate 
in the degree to which they put Emerson into practice, per- 
haps, but no less decided in their sincere affection. There is 
a clear line of development in the prose work from the first 
Nature book, which has been characterised, through the 
last volume, Society and Solitude, wherein the serene masten 
gives his delightful, well-known chat upon ‘‘Books.’’ The 
second publication, the Essays, applied the ideas of 
Nature to a set of topies, very beautiful, very pertinent 
very inspiring, but not things ordinarily intelligible below 
the avowedly intellectual world. The second series of Essays 
was a conscious effort to come down to this broader stratum 
of life. The subjects are, for the most part, matters which 
might be called, in his own terms, sensual or natural; that is, 
below the line of transcendental experience. But he was not 
yet ripe for this sally, and the work, although it justified his 
action by proving more popular, really is not so good as the 
first. The next attempt was much more successful. This time 
he did not try to choose a field obviously more akin to real 
life ; he threw aside the abstract altogether and wrote of actual 
people. Representative Men is life, colored by the experience 
of some of the world’s greatest men. It should not be read as 
a contribution to eriticism. These essays cite Emerson’s 
great personal admiration; they weigh in the spiritual balance 
the soul of each subject; and they criticise that phase wherein 
he lacks perfection and not wherein he has failed of accom- 
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plishment. In English Traits, we catch a momentary glimpse 
of the author at work; we meet first hand the great observer 
and learn how it is he can write so knowingly. Our respect 
for his judgment increases, for we can perceive more clearly 
than anywhere else except in the Journals that he ean see. 
With this approach, we are prepared for the masterpiece. He 
knows life, we know that he knows it, but we want him to 
apply his great spirituality to some matters pertaining to 
everyday demeanor and commonplace experience. This is the 
province of the Conduct of Life series, and there we go tc 
love Emerson at his best. He has learned to be wise with a 
human wisdom. 

I have been attempting to state facts. Perhaps I have been 
using the microscope too much. I should like to retire again 
to the original undertaking, and unaided try to watch and 
judge the passage of these two marvelous shadows across the 
horizon. The old touch-stone method of selecting significant 
gems from their works often reveals much of artistry, of 
style, and sometimes of thought. I admit that it is not quite 
fair to Swedenborg. He wrote originally in Latin, and he had 
not the same poetic desire to express himself as Emerson. 
There is such a sameness about his writing that enables you 
to choose at random as good a passage as one you may seek 
with sedulous care. Compare these two passages, the first 
being a favorite quotation of a Swedenborgian teacher, the 
latter a careless choice of my own, and see if there is any 
great difference between them. 


The hidden love of evil is like an enemy in ambush, cor- 
rupt blood in an ulcer, poison in the blood, or festering mat- 
ter in the breast; when such things are pent in they cause 
death. But when a man is allowed to think (upon) the evils 
of his life’s love, and even to intend them, they are cured by 
spiritual remedies, as diseases are by natural remedies. 
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And: 


From these visible objects we may form a conclusion about 
invisible things, as for instance about the organic substances 
which are the receptacle and seat of thought and affections in 
the brain, about the atmospheres, about heat and light, and 
about love and wisdom. For the atmospheres are the recepta- 
cles of heat and light, and heat and light are the receptacles 
of love and wisdom. 


Contrast with these something of Emerson: 


If the single man plant himself indomitably on his in- 
stincts, and there abide, the huge world will come round to 
him. Patience—patience. 


Or: 
The measure of a master is his success in bringing all men 
round to his opinion twenty years later, 
Or: 
There is always a best way of doing everything, if it be to 
boil an egg. 
Or: 


Men descend to meet. 


And many others. On the other hand, Emerson might have 
said this passage of Swedenborg’s: 


In the spiritual world, the east is where the Lord is seen as 
a sun, and the other quarters are determined accordingly. 


But for the most part, these few selections serve to indicate 
a vast difference between the two men. Emerson himself 
spoke of Swedenborg’s mass of ‘‘epical parables.’ Sweden- 
borg’s style is ponderous, unadorned, partaking much of the 
nature of its author. Emerson’s, however, is epigrammatic, 
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picturesque, intimate, almost to a fault. His sentences are 
condensed to their barest skeletons, yet they carry enormous 
loads. His very words are charged with magnetism of context 
greater than their simpler meaning. Swedenborg, without en- 
dangering his standing as a creator, a stupendous organizer 
and workman, was not an artist. Emerson was a poet. Itisa 
difference in pace; the one is steady, but progressive in a 
definite degree ; the other is rambling, circuitous, but rapid. 

For the moment I am going to uSe a few binding categorical 
terms. They are common, but they cast depressing shadows 
of bias, opinion, and convention. I use them only as stepping- 
stones. The three most ordinary attitudes towards life 
amongst writers and thinkers are the materialistic, senti- 
mental, and humanistic. Their cosmogonies define them best. 
The materialist thinks the world has evolved out of a chaos, 
and by steady evolution has developed nature, and then primi- 
tive animals. The latter are divided into primitive men anc 
the modern animals, one of which finally budded into - civilized 
man. God is merely the name of inexplicable forces. Every- 
thing has a cause, either economic or revolutionary. The senti- 
mentalist says that God is the world, which has its tangible 
affirmation in the forms of nature, the animals, and natural 
man. Civilized man is essentially a sinless creature, but some- 
how he has fallen from grace, and a ‘‘return to nature’’ is in 
many senses a return to God. The humanist is less complex, 
for he places a dualism at the beginning of things. God and 
chaos—two separate entities—produced the world and man. 
But regenerate man has direct communication with God; he 
retains the touch of the world, but has angelic possibilities. 
This is essentially orthodox Christianity. 

These tendencies in thought are the natural results of def- 
inite types of temperaments in intellectual contact with the 
mysteries of existence. Being types, they have few prophets 
to speak for all their tenets at once. Most men, at one time or 
another, fall into all the groups, their positions being marked 
only by dominant views. It is easily possible that great men 
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should display mixed tendencies in their blood. The impulse, 
in regard to Emerson and Swedenborg, speedily exerts itself 
to call them both unmistakeably sentimentalists. But Swed- 
enborg has been called a mystic, which pertains more to the 
humanist group than any other. And Emerson, upon close ex- 
amination, yields a confusing amount of evidence in many di- 
rections. 

Inasmuch as these attitudes are all based upon the par- 
ticular nature of the person involved, the problem is not in- 
soluble, nor a matter for mere individual ‘‘opinion.’’ Ob- 
viously, both prophets set forth many ideas quite in 
agreement with accepted sentimental doctrines. But their 
experiences, their masterpieces, their ultimate aims, their 
sources of information, all point to a different conclusion. 
Swedenborg, as we have seen, erected his temple vron a solid 
foundation of fact, reason and experiment. It was a long 
period of close analytic work, finally verified by synthesis. It 
was a juncture of sentimentalism and rationalism—which 
sast is but another name for materialism. Emerson, on the 
other hand, used the synthetic method almost altogether, 
except in one great respect: he sang with Burns ‘‘A man’s a 
man for a’ that.’’ ‘‘ These things I teach,’’ he would say, ‘‘are 
trne, but you must prove them for yourself. You must be 
consciously active.’’ He possessed a great human heart, with 
all his wisdom. In our tabulation, he is a sentimentalist and 
a humanist in one. 

I wish I could have said this without using the tags and 
labels. It is like showing your appreciation of a beautiful 
tree or flower by giving its botanical name. But whoever is 
truly interested in Emerson and Swedenborg will not permit 
such trifles to influence his pleasure. I have said little about 
Emerson’s poetry because it is, for the most part, an illustra- 
tion or elaboration of the thought of the essays, and, after all, 
I am writing an appreciation and not a criticism. I wanted 
to convey certain impressions of the spirits of these two men, 
and it so happens that the poetry is not a necessary considera- 
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tion. The picture is that of two towering souls, each colored 
in a few dominant, pleasing, heart-piercing tones, and each 
having its truth to convey. 

There is no way to predict which will prove the greater 
force. Today in Europe a Swedenborg might be the greatest 
figure to aid or check the militarist tide, according to the side 
on which circumstances placed him. At the least, he would 
be a leader. As to Emerson, it is safe to guess his attitude 
upon ‘‘seraps of paper’’ and the moral issues. He would un- 
doubtedly have a clear, hopeful, definite view. And as times 
and people change, there will be more Emersonians than 
Swedenborgians, or more Swedenborgians than Emersonians, 
according as the visions of each become ascendant. Pure 
expressions of temperament are never out of place, and rise 
and fall with the amount of sympathy they are able to pro- 
vide. Swedenborg had ‘‘a place for everything, and every- 
thing in its place;’’ Emerson had but one thing,—every- 
thing,—and he was not concerned where it was. They saw the 
light of day, and no man will stray far afield if he admires 
either. Nay, it is possible to admire both. 























ON THE STRUCTURE OF CERTAIN SHAKESPEARE 
PLAYS. 


By THE EDITor. 


Contributions of scholarship commemorative of the Shakes- 
peare Tercentenary this past spring have made clear the pro- 
gress during the last century and a half of investigation con- 
cerning Shakespeare and his art. Outside of textual elucida- 
tion this progress has been largely along three separate lines: 
(1) the historical facts of his life, especially the chronolog- 
ical order of his plays: (2) the sources of the plays; (3) the 
works of contemporary dramatists, and the customs of con- 
temporary theatres. The most rapid progress has been made 
along the first two lines. Scholars generally today may be 
said to be at one not only as to the outstanding events of 
Shakespeare’s life, but also as to the general order in which 
his plays were composed, and as to all the chief sources from 
which he derived his material. The most important enlight- 
ment that we may still look for will probably result from 
closer investigation of dramatic, theatrical, and literary hab- 
its in the Elizabethan period. 

While future interest is likely to centre in this direction, 
yet it will not be safe to neglect the actual results gained by 
investigation in the other two fiields—the fact that we have 
now a generally accepted order for the composition of the 
plays, and the further fact that we know almost all that we 
can expect to learn concerning the printed material with 
which the dramatist dealt. Nor are these bold facts the chief 
results of such research. Fully to comprehend Shakespeare’s 
gradual development in his art is of far more value to us than 
mere addition to our knowledge of unrelated items of histor- 
ical fact. Yet on fact this comprehension must ultimately be 
based. It is little to the credit of the vagarious Baconians 
that one of their chief arguments against Shakespeare’s au- 
thorship of Hamlet rests on the assumption that it was com- 
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posed as early as 1589, and that no earlier play of the same 
name ever existed. To date this play, whoever its author. 
a dozen years earlier than the generally accepted time for its 
composition, is not only to fly in the face of incontrovertible 
evidence; it involves a complete misunderstanding of that 
play as a piece of art and its proper place among the dramas 
attributed to Shakespeare. 

Similarly the most important result of the often ridiculed 
Quellenforschungen is not the knowledge that Paynter’s Pal- 
ace of Pleasure or Holinshed’s Chronicle fell into Shakes- 
peare’s hands before he composed one or another of his plays. 
Rather is it the use that he made of his source; how he turned 
the middle-aged Hotspur into a beardless contemporary of 
Prinee Hal in order to sharpen the contrast between them; 
how he transformed the outworn melodrama of King Lear 
into the marvelous tragedy of the same name. The gain to 
us is that by comparison of these crude sources with Shakes- 
peare’s finished product, we can trace the aims and ends of 
his artistic impulse. That is to say, our chief purpose in 
seeking to uncover such facts should be to further intelligent 
criticism of literary art. 

But granted that practically all discoverable facts coneern- 
in Shakespeare’s chronology and Shakespeare’s sources. 
have already been made known, there yet remains a large 
task for scholarship in the interpretation of these facts. Cer- 
tainly there has not yet been a full recapitulation of the re- 
sults gained by slow investigation into the sources of specific 
plays; any adequate statement of general conclusions as to 
Shakespeare’s habit of reading, or his customary use of the 
material which he handled. For example, a complete exami- 
nation of source material for all his works ought to determ- 
ine once for all the still mooted question whether Shakes- 
peare possessed a reading knowledge of Italian. But the re- 
sults gained from the study of one play have not been care- 
fully compared with those acquired from all the others. 

Again, as already intimated, internal or external evidence 
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in the case of each particularly has made clear, if not the 
specific date, at least the period of its composition. So there 
have been established limitations for four distinct periods of 
Shakespearean authorship, roughly corresponding to each half- 
decade of the writer’s activity. No longer is it seriously 
questioned that during the first period, from about 1590 to 
1595, Shakespeare experimented with various forms of 
drama and lyrical poetry; that in his second period, from 
1596 to 1600, were produced his best chronicle histuries and 
most perfect comedies; that from 1601 to 1605 or 1606 he 
wrote several dark, unsatisfying comedies, and then all his 
greatest tragedies; that between 1606 and 1610 or 1612, he 
once more wrote comedies, and finally retired from all dra- 
matie composition. Discussion for a long time centered about 
the complete change in tone as well as dramatie form, between 
the works of this second period and the third; and then be- 
tween those of the third and the last periods. Just now per- 
haps there is more controversy concerning the strange pro- 
duets in transition from period to period. But seldom have 
particular plays been more carefully examined to see what 
light the structure of one may shed on the structure of 
another written during the same period or just after it. If 
Shakespeare was human like Browning and Tennyson and 
Kipling, would he not be likely to handle his fourteenth job 
in much the same manner as he handled his thirteenth? 

For example, critics of Romeo and Juliet have stressed two 
dramatie faults in that play. One is that it has a ‘‘ womanish- 
man’’ for its hero, and a ‘‘mannish-woman’’ for its heroine; 
the other, that the whole tragedy turns upon chance, and not 
upon the hero’s disposition or character. An element of 
truth lies in both criticisms, but in both eases, I believe, the 
explanations may be found by comparison with other Shakes- 
pearean works of about the same period. Other evidence goes 
to show that Romeo and Julie! took shape in 1595, or there- 
abouts, probably just after A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
and shortly before The Merchant of Venice. At this time 
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Shakespeare had recently been trying his hand at narrative 
poems, like Venus and Adonis and Lucrece, at comedies like 
Love’s Labour’s Lost and Two Gentlemen of Verona, at his- 
tories like Richard III and Richard IT, but not distinctly at 
tragedies. Indeed, calling the two Richard plays histories. 
as I believe Shakespeare would have classed them, rather 
than tragedies, and putting aside the Titus Andronicus. 
as only in small part his work, Romeo and Juliet is Shakes- 
peare’s single tragedy before he produced Julius Caesar 
about 1600. But A Midsummer Night’s Dream is usually 
dated about 1594, Romeo and Juliet about 1594 or 1595, and 
The Merchant of Venice about 1596. Now each one of these 
three plays has a more or less masculine heroine, called Ju- 
liet, Helena, or Portia, who comes perilously near losing our 
sympathy as she apparently courts her effeminate Romeo, 
Demetrius, or Bassanio. I am not contending that she actually 
does lose our sympathy, or that she has not sufficient femin- 
ine graces to offset the touch of masculinity; personally I do 
not believe that the criticism of Juliet is just. But this erit- 
icism was made by a reputable critic, Kreyssig, and it has in 
it some basic element of truth. Nor ean this charge of mas- 
eulinity be laid against the charming heroines of the later 
tragedies, Ophelia, Desdemona, and Cordelia. Has not the 
whole conception fastened itself on the poet’s mind from the 
central situation in his Venus and Adonis, which was entered 
for publication in 1593? Is it natural to suppose that having 
analyzed in two hundred long stanzas the psychology of a 
beautiful and passionate woman seeking the love of a hand- 
some but marble-hearted youth, a young writer would be un- 
influenced by this conception in his immediately sueceeding 
work? 


Now as to the element of chance in the plot of Romeo and 
Juliet. It is true that essential traits in the character of 
Hamlet, of Othello, of Lear, of Antony, are principally re- 
sponsible for their destruction, and that our sense of jus- 
tice is not altogether outraged in their respective deaths 
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Noting this, forthwith we declare that it is a Shakespearean 
habit to make the hero responsible in some measure, at least, 
for the calamity that overtakes him; that our pity and terror 
arise either because he drags down the innocent in his death. 
and he himself is more sinned against than sinning; or else 
as in the case of Macbeth and Antony, because a noble figure 
is ruined by failure to withstand temptation at a critical mo- 
ment. We go further and assert that an underlying idea in 
Shakespeare’s conception of tragedy is that the hero is cap- 
tain of his soul and master of his fate, and hence that any 
Shakespearean tragedy in which the hero has not controlled 
his own destiny misses its goal. But no such yardstick, I un- 
derstand, is applied to Greek tragedy or to Ibsen. So far as 
my slight acquaintance in either field has carried me, Fate 
deals the ecards and the hero loses. Now whatever may have 
been Shakespeare’s theory of tragedy in later years, Romeo 
and Juliet are distinetly labelled in the prologue of that play 
as ‘‘a pair of star-cross’d lovers.’’ Romeo repeatedly de- 
clares that he is fighting against the stars and most definitely 
defies them in the final act of the play. And in each one of 
these practically contemporaneous dramas, A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Romeo and Juliet, and The Merchant of 
Venice, our attention is held by entanglements of casual in- 
cident rather than clash of character or ethical judgments. 
But this is not the only charge that ean be brought against 
the dramatie structure of Romeo and Juliet. Underneath all 
its charm, whether read in the closet or seen on the stage, one 
cannot detect in a greater part of this play the atmosphere of 
a tragedy, or be tremendously stirred by the fate of the un- 
fortunate lovers. Somehow we are convinced that their day 
of love was worth all their later pangs, and in undivided 
death they were happy. That is to say, we view Romeo and 
Juliet as a beautiful love poem rather than a drama, and so 
in a sense it is. The note struck again and again throughout 
the play is lyrie rather than dramatic. Obliterate the verse 
uttered by the lovers in their courtship, and that of Romeo 
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in the last act, and more than half the charm of the play dis- 
appears. 

But if this be true of Romeo and Juliet, what shall we say 
of A Midsummer Night’s Dream? None of the characters 
in this play, save Bottom and possibly Puck, are much more 
than puppets, moving at the author’s will, and the plot may 
easily be taken as a fantastic conglomeration of romance and 
farce. What has preserved the work is its undying poetry, 
largely again of the lyric kind. Specific suggestions and re- 
minders in plot or verse to passages in Romeo and Juliet have 
been pointed out by Cunliffe and others, so as to indicate 
strongly that parts of the two plays were written almost con- 
temporaneously. Faults that we may observe in their dra- 
matie structure are forgotten in the glories of their verse. 

With a little less positiveness much the same may be said of 
The Merchant of Venice. Here is a play more complex in its 
structure than Romeo and Juliet, and more artful in its tex- 
ture than A Midsummer Night’s Dream. As in the latter 
play, four distinct plots are woven together to make the story. 
and some scarcely harmonize with others in their coloring. 
Jareful analysis of the play as now presented on the stage 
will show interest centered on the Shylock story, culminating 
of course in the famous trial scene at the end of Act IV. All 
that has been developed in the Jessica plot and the Portia 
plot serves merely as preparation for the drawn battle be- 
tween Portia and Jessica’s father. In effect this is a scene 
belonging to tragedy, not to comedy, and this scene has made 
possible the transformation of the play by a Hebrew actor 
into a tragedy with Shylock as its hero. One cannot help 
wondering if the Elizabethan playwright himself, who was 
undoubtedly softening and humanizing Marlowe’s Barabas 
here, was not at some time in imminent danger of making the 
story into a tragedy with Shylock as the villain and Antonio, 
Merchant of Venice, as the generous and innocent victim. 
Be that as it may, he evidently turned this plot into a melo- 
drama, which gallery goddesses of the twentieth century ap- 
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plaud with virtuous enthusiasm. But no comedy could prop- 
erly end with this narrow triumph of the just. So, excluding 
the crude farce that belongs to earlier work, Shakespeare re- 
peats the trick of A Midsummer Night’s Dream, and closes 
the play with an act notable only for its outburst of sweetest 
lyrie poetry . 

So much for these early plays. Just one example of the 
same principle at work in a late play will have to suffice. The 
Winter’s Tale moves forward for three acts in a perfectly 
straight line. Sharp and quick clashes between protagonist 
and antagonist, the climactic structure as we advance ti 
another great trial scene, the sudden death of the boy Mam- 
illius, the moving dignity of the Queen heroine, and the heav- 
ily charged atmosphere, al] put us on notice that here is 
another tragedy like Lear. Then the calendar is pushed for- 
ward sixteen years. We are introduced to new characters, a 
new setting, and entirely new plots. With another outburs‘ 
of poetry, softened with the poet’s advancing years but no 
less truly lyrical, the play ends, and lo, it is a comedy! Evi- 
dently Shakespeare determined to write a comedy, and foreed 
the happy ending—an ending far happier than was used by 
Greene in Shakespeare’s source. But why should he have 
come so near making of it a tragedy? Careful comparison 
with the plot of Othello written not much earlier, may sug- 
gest the answer. 

If this line of reasoning is productive of results, it may 
help to solve vexed problems in the structure of Measure for 
Measure, All’s Well, and Cymbeline. But that is another 
story. 











THE ATMOSPHERE OF CROWDS. 


There is a certain life and common emotion in a crowd 
which gives it a personality of its own. It is in this per- 
sonality that each member of the crowd seeks to submerge 
himself; without knowing it he throws away his own per- 
sonality and takes on a new one, which is neither his, nor 
that of any other person. 

The pleasure and excitement one gets in being part of a 
crowd is the pleasure of losing oneself, of rising out of the 
old familiar limitations which one’s personality has set for 
one. It is like the pleasure of getting drunk, or of being 
in love. It is stimulative, and at times inspiring, but it 
is a form of amusement that the man of culture seldom eares 
to indulge in. Taken at rare intervals, it is good. It clears 
the mental atmosphere as a thunder-storm clears the summer 
air. It sweeps away the cobwebs that a brooding self-con- 
sciousness has wrought, and brings one down to a simpler 
and more solid basis where he is at home with all men and 
afraid of none. 

But this benefit is attended with many evils. In the main, 
crowds are bad. They are the constant resort of people who 
have no brains to think for themselves—who have not a rich 
and deep enough personality to enjoy their own company, 
and so are obliged to seek the perfect moment by contributing 
their little fraction of a personality with other fractions of 
personalities to form a whole. The smaller and more worth- 
less a man is, the more men he wishes to get about him in 
order to feel that he is alive. The men of lowest culture and 


development go most in crowds; they are never happy ex- 
cept when in masses; privacy and retirement are words the 
meaning of which they know not. 

The great man, on the contrary, is most himself when alone. 
It is in the solitudes and deserts of his own self-development 
that he acquires those riches which he showers upon man- 
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kind. He seeks his fellows only to impart, to give; he would 
never be content to lose himself in the mass, because his own 
personality is greater and of more value than the personality 
of any crowd. One great man outweighs the combined value 
of a thousand ordinary men. And in proportion as a man 
rises toward greatness, in that proportion he dislikes tc 
move masses. Ilis friendships are with one or two rare souls 
his social moments in small, select groups. 

In ordinary life, one notices that the more people there 
are together the less worthy and serious is the conversation 
The deepest things of life never rise to the surface in the 
midst of large numbers. And in a large crowd, everything 
that is highest in a man is in danger of being lost—gradually 
he slips back into the primitive man, cruel, careless, utterly 
selfish. Numbers give strength to the weaknesses which a mar 
is ashamed to confess when alone. The power of example 
spreads, and the worst man in the crowd usually sets the 
pace. Under this stimulus, men perpetrate deeds which in 
the clear day they would shrink from in horror. This is why 
one who is sensitive never faces a crowd without a shudder 
Ile feels the brute soul there and knows that men who are 
merely shouting now may the next moment be flinging stones 
The most humble and peaceful looking crowd may becomc 
murderous and bloodthirsty. This is true without exceptior 
of any body of men of large numbers, whatever their origina) 
culture, character, or mode of life. 

The great things of the world have been wrought by isolated 
souls in the loneliness of their own personality. Man learns 
lessons from mingling with others, but the greatest truths 
of life require the close application which only retirement 
from the world can give. Personalities are not formed by 
borrowing from others. They are worked out in the Icnely 
communion of the self with Universal Truth, with the Divine 
Power beneath and above all. Therefore the higher a man is 
in advancement the more imperative does privacy become for 
him. He is stifled in the constant atmosphere of crowds. 

Stanwoop Coss. 














Sandhurst, is a soldier and an author. Both in the South 





A NEW INFLUENCE IN OUR THEATRE. 


By W. L. Sowers. 


In the present theatrical season the work of Lord Dunsany. 
an important [rish dramatist, has first appeared upon the 
American professional stage. Although his plays have been 
acted in Dublin, London, Manchester, and in some Continen- 
tal cities for several years, they have come slowly into the 
American theatre. Before the present season a few of them 
had been given on our amateur stages: his Gods of the Moun- 
tain had been very well done by the Amateur Comedy Club 
of New York; his Glittering Gate had been presented by the 
Neighborhood Theatre, a settlement playhouse in New York 
and by amateur organizations in Philadelphia, Indianapolis. 
and the University of Texas; and in the spring of 1916, his 
thrilling little play A Night al an Inn had been successfully 
acted at the Neighborhood Theatre. After having been dis- 
covered by our amateur experimental theatre, Dunsany has. 
in the present season, come into prominence upon our profes- 
sional stage. In one month Mr. Stuart Walker produced at 
his Portmanteau Theatre in New York three plays by Dun- 
sany, The Golden Doom, The Gods of the Mountain, and 
King Argimenes and the Unknown Warrior. Miss Gertrude 
Kingston and her company have this season presented The 
Queen’s Enemies, and Mr. Harrison Grey Fiske, A Night at 
an Inn. In addition, there have been more and more private 
performances of his works in the little theatres and amateur 
elubs of the country. Upon both the professional and the 
amateur stage in America, then, Lord Dunsany has come very 
recently into considerable prominence. 

Edward John Moreton Drax Plunkett, eighteenth Baron 
Dunsany, who was born in 1878 and educated at Eton and 





African and in the present war he has seen active service 
For a number of years he has contributed to English and 
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Irish periodicals, and he has published several volumes of 
prose pieces—The Gods of Pegana, Time and the Gods, The 
Sword of Welleran, A Dreamer’s Tales, and The Book of 
Wonder,—the titles of which suggest the nature of his ma- 
terial. He has also published a volume containing five short 
plays, written between 1909 and 1913,—The Glittering Gate, 
King Argimenes and the Unknown Warrior, The Gods of the 
Mountain, The Golden Doom, and The Lost Silk Hat,—and he 
has written in addition the plays, A Night at an Inn and The 
Queen’s Enemies. 

Dunsany places the action of most of his plays and stories in 
a world of his own, a region that his imagination has ere- 
ater, a kind of ‘‘No Man’s Land,’’ or ‘‘ Edze of the World,’’ 
or ‘‘Land of Wonder.’’ In one of his letters he writes: ‘‘I 
get farther east than Babylon, even to kingdoms that seem to 
lie in the twilight beyond the east of the world. I want to 
write about men and women and the great forces that have 
been with them from their cradle up—forees that the cen- 
turies have neither aged nor weakened.’’ So we find 
the scenes of his plays indicated by such vague phrases as 
‘*The East,’’ ‘‘A Lonely Place,’’ ‘‘Outside the King’s Great 
Door in Zericon.’’ He is equally indefinite as to the time of 
many of his plays; he writes ‘‘A long time ago’’ or ‘‘Some- 
while before the fall of Babylon.’’ This use of an indefinite 
place and time helps to produce a fine effect of remoteness 
and mystery. It also makes whatever truths his plays point 
out seem true not of one definite spot or time, but of all the 
world at all times. 

Although Dunsany has unusual ability in character-draw- 
ing, he is so much the dramatie artist that he does not per- 
mit characterization to exceed its proper place in the drama. 
Apparently he is more interested in men than in women, for 
almost all his characters are men. In his early plays women 
seldom appear, and only in one late piece does a woman have 
a prominent part. Very noticeable is his success in drawing 
figures distinctly with unusual economy of means. Upon 
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aDalysis his remarkable burglars and seamen of to-day and 
his still more remarkable kings and beggars and slaves of the 
past prove to be very simply drawn. By his power to sug- 
gest character briefly he has given us many minor fig- 
ures, some of whom do not even speak, that haunt the 
memory Really remarkable is the apparent truth to 
life of his characters. By being a close observer of men 
to-day, he has learned to draw men of the past truthfully. 
for, as he says, ‘‘raw man does not change.’’ It is the com- 
bination of truthful characterization with remote setting and 
unusual or supernatural action that produces his peculiar ef, 
fects. 

Especially notable is his mastery of dialogue. His speech- 
es are effective upon the printed page and even more effec- 
tive in the theatre. They are imaginative and suggestive, and 
at the same time definite and clear. Even when his prose 
has the beauties of verse, it has also force, appropriateness. 
and point. Dunsany has the power so rare among writers 
for the modern stage of combining the literary and the the- 
atric. Perhaps an explanation of this ability to write dia- 
logue lies in the fact that for years the only style that seemed 
natural to him was that of the Bible. Whatever the explana- 
tion, it is safe to say that as a writer of dramatic dialogue 
he yields precedence to no writer for the present English- 
speaking stage. 

In his plays Dunsany tells an interesting story in rapid 
concentrated, and suspensive action. Most of his pieces are 
in one act, and even those that extend to two or three so-called 
acts are very brief. Of them he writes in a letter: 

‘*In my plays I tell very simple stories, so simple that some- 
times people of this complex age, being brought up in intri- 
cacies, even fail to understand them. * * * no man ever 
wrote a simple story yet, because he is bound to color it with 
his own experience. Take my Gods of the Mountain. Some 
beggars, being hard up, pretend to be gods. Then they get 
all they want. But Destiny, Nemesis, the gods, punish them 
by turning them into the very idols that they desired to be 
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‘*First of all, there you have a simple tale told dramatically 
and along that you have hung, without any deliberate at- 
tempt of mine—so far as I know—a truth, not true to Lon- 
don only or to New York or to one muncipal party, but to 
the experience of man. That is the kind of way that man 
does get hit by destiny. But, mind you, that is all unconsci- 
ous, though inevitable. I am not trying to teach anybody 
anything. I merely set out «o make a work of art out of a 
single theme, and God knows we want works of art in this age 
of corrugated iron,.’’ 

Dunsany’s first play The Glitlering Gate was written at 
the suggestion of Yeats, who asked him to write for the Ab- 
bey Theatre of Dublin a piece about a picture of a burglar 
breaking into Heaven. Although Dunsany, who had little in- 
terest in the theatre, said that he could not write a play, he 
finally dashed off this unusual little drama in a single af- 
ternoon. The time is the present; the scene is a Lonely Place 
before the Gate of Heaven. It is strewn with black roeks 
and beer bottles; below it is ‘‘an abyss hung with stars.’’ The 
characters are ‘‘Jim, lately a burglar, and Bill, lately a burg- 
lar, both dead.’’ Jim endlessly opens beer bottles only to 
find them empty; Bill, who has just been killed, comes in 
with a bullet-hole over his eye, singing ‘*‘Rule Britannia.’ 
He recognizes Jim, who taught him to be a burglar thirty 
years before, but he has difficulty in making him remember 
anything about the world. Jim has given up all hope, but 
Bill, who still has his safe-cracker in his hand, resolves to 
force his way into Heaven. As the gate begins to yield, he 
talks excitedly of what its opening will reveal. 

‘There'll be the old saints with their halos shining and 
flickering, like windows o° wintry nights. (Creak, creak 
creak.) And angels thick as swallows along a cottage roof 
the day before they go. (Creak, creak, creak.) And orch- 
ards full of apples as far as you ean see, and the rivers of 
Tigris and Euphrates, so the Bible says; and a city of gold 
for those that care for cities, all full of precious stones; but 
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I’m a bit tired of cities and precious stones. (Creak, creak 
creak.) I'll go out into the fields where the orchards are, by 
in Tigris and the Euphrates.”’ 

The bolts fall noisily, the gate moves. Even Jim rises to 
help now. Bill, eager to see his old mother, cries out: Hul- 
lo, mother! You there? It’s Bill, mother. 

(The gates swing heavily open, revealing emply night and 
stars.) 

Bit: (Staggering and gazing into the revealed Noth- 
ing, in which far stars go wandering.) Stars. Blooming 
great stars. There ain’t no Heaven, Jim. 

(Ever since the revelation a cruel and violent laugh has 
arisen off. It increases in volume and grows louder and 
louder. 

Jim: That’s like them. That’s very like them. Yes, 
they’d do that. 

The curtain falls and the laughter still howls on. 


Although Dunsany never cared much for The Glittering 
Gate and even ealled it ‘‘a dull little play,’’ it is both orig- 
inal and vivid. The interest is steadily built up to the 
surprise at the end, the characters are sharply con- 
trasted, and the dialogue is both beautiful and theatrieally 
effective. Whether acted in New York, Philadelphia, Indi- 
anapolis, or Austin, it has always interested and moved its 
audience. It lends itself to imaginative stage setting and to 
a beautiful use of light and shadow. No one that has seen 
the grotesque shadow of the burglar working at the Gate of 
Heaven will soon forget it. Even if The Glittering Gate is 
by no means so good as some of the later plays, it is excel- 
lent first work. It very clearly shows that Dunsany is a born 
playwright. The natural ease with which he writes for the 
theatre is most surprising. In spite of the fact that he has 
had little association with the stage, his work is invariably 
effective in representation. 

Although The Glittering Gate was Dunsany’s first dramatic 
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work, King Argimenes and the Unknown Warrior was the first 
play he wrote of the native land of his spirit, that Edge of 
the World which forms the background of his most character- 
istic dramas. He tells us in a letter: ‘‘I think I wrote the 
whole play from a sudden fancy I had of a king in rags gnaw- 
ing a bone,’’ an incident probably suggested by some of his 
own hardships in Africa. In two short acts, the play tells how 
with it leads a successful revolt. We see the slave-fields of 
King Darniak and hear the tear-song, the chant of the low- 
born. King Argimenes, a slave, is sitting upon the ground. 
gnawing a bone. With Zarb, a slave born of slayes, he hope- 
fully discusses the possibility of the death of the king’s great 
dog whose carcass may be thrown to them. Three years of 
slavery have almost broken his spirit. But it flashes up again 
when, in his digging, he finds a mighty sword of some old 
warrior buried in the earth. As he handles it, he recalls the 
insults of his servitude, and prays to the spirit of the warrior 
who wielded it of old: 

‘‘O warrior spirit, wherever thou wanderest, whoever be 
thy gods, whether they punish thee or whether they bless thee, 
O kingly spirit that once laid here this sword, behold, I pray 
to thee, having no gods to pray to, for the god of my nation 
was broken in three by night. Mine arm is stiff with threc 
years’ slavery and remembers not the sword. But guide thy 
sword till I have slain six men and armed the strongest slaves, 
and thou shalt have the sacrifice every year of a hundred 
goodly oxen.’’ 

And the act ends as he creeps away in the gathering dark- 
ness to kill the slave-guard. 

In the second act King Darniak sits in his Throne Hall near 
his idol, surrounded by his queens. They laugh at the warn- 
ings of the prophet; they plan new labors for the slaves; they 
go out to banquet luxuriously. The successful slaves rush in, 
overthrow the idol, and proclaim Argimenes king. His first 
order is to command that in the slave fields where he worked 
for three years a great temple be built to the Unknown War- 
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rior, where slaves and those that are oppressed might pray. 
A servant of the late king dashes in to announce the death of 
the king’s dog. 

KING ARGIMENES AND His MEN (savagely and hungrily): 
Bones! 

KING ARGIMENES (remembering suddenly what has happened 
and where he is): Wet him be buried with the late Kine. 

ZARB (in a voice of protest): Majesty! 

Dunsany himself points out that the most visible imperfec- 
tion in King Argimenes is ‘‘a downward trend from a fine 
scene of a King and his bone to a mere rounding off and ceas- 
ing instead of rising the whole way like The Gods of the Moun- 
tain.’” But though it may have defects, it is nevertheless a 
play of great foree. The characterization is distinct, and the 
dialogue has the remarkable point and economy that we have 
come to associate with Dunsany. It had its first American 
production last December in New York at the Portmanteau 
Theater. 

Like King Argimenes, Dunsany’s next play The Gods of the 
Mountain has an indefinite Eastern background. We learn 
from its three short acts the story of the seven needy beggars 
who impersonate the gods and suffer a terrible punishment 
for their impiety. At the beginning, the beggars of Kon- 
zros are in sore straits; the people no longer give them alms. 
In spite of misgivings they adopt the daring plan of Agmar, 
a strange beggar, and seek to pass themselves off as the seven 
green jade gods that have sat upon Mount Marma from the be- 
ginning of time. With green silk beneath their rags they 
enter the Metropolitan Hall of the city. Under the clever 
leadership of Agmar they really convince the townfolk that 
they are the gods from Marma, and in consequence they fare 
as never before on fruit and meat and wine. After several 
days, however, detection seems imminent; some suspicious 
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townsfolk have sent dromedary men to Marma to see if the 
idols are not still in their shrines, and their return is expected. 
In this difficulty even the resourceful Agmar can think of no 
plan. The dromedary men return and announce that the 
shrines are empty, the gods are not at Marma. A frightened 
man enters to beg the gods to wander no more in the evening 
on the edge of the desert. A little later, as darkness falls, 
stony footsteps sound outside, and the gods themselves come 
from Marma to settle their accounts with the seven beggars. 
When the gods leave the Hall, the beggars do not move, for 
they have been changed into idols of green jade. ‘‘ They have 
turned to stone because we doubted them,’’ cry the people. 
‘*They were the true gods.’’ 

It is impossible to suggest in a brief summary the amazing 
suspense and concentrated force that this play has in repre- 
sentation. No more thrilling drama has recently ap- 
peared upon our stage. The suspense increases until, in the 
scene of the vengeance of the gods, actual terror is inspired 
The numerous characters are skilfully differentiated, and the 
dialogue is Dunsany at his best. It made a deep impression 
upon those who saw it at the private production of the Ama- 
teur Comedy Club of New York in the season of 1915-1916, 
and since its professional production last November in Mr. 
Stuart Walker’s Portmanteau Theatre, it has been recog, 
nized as a play of striking power and literary beauty. Many 
critics consider it the most characteristic and the most satis- 
factory of all Dunsany’s plays, and Dunsany himself is par- 
ticularly fond of it. 

Certain stage directions in The Gods of the Mountain show 
how far Dunsany’s love of the grotesque occasionally carries 
him. When the gods come from Marma to punish the beggars 
they enter the hall in procession, all in green, walking ‘‘witk 
knees wide apart, as having sat cross-legged for centuries; their 
right arms and right forefingers point upward, right elbows 
resting on right hands; they stoop grotesquely. Halfway to 
the footlights they left wheel.’ And after they sit down 
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with their backs to the audience, their leader changes the beg- 
gars to stone one by one by shooting out his forefinger at 
them. All this goes well enough on the printed page, but, as 
the Portmanteau production showed, it lacks complete illu- 
sion in actual representation. The Amateur Comedy Club ere- 
ated a finer effect of terror by disregarding the staze directions 
and presenting not the gods in person but only their gigantic 
shadows. It is only in this slight tendency to carry the gro- 
tesque beyond the illusion of the acted drama that Dunsany 
sometimes betrays his lack of experience with the stage. It 
may be seen in the ending, already quoted, of King Argi- 
menes, and in the stage direction of The Glittering Gate 
that bids Bill foree the Gate of Heaven with an egg-whipper. 
Oceasionally, then, he judges the grotesque by the standard 
of the printed page and not by the requirements of illusive 
representation. 

Belonging to the same group with King Argimenes and 
The Gods of the Mountain is The Golden Doom. It is sim- 
pler and slighter but no less significant work. Against a setting 
of the East of long ago, it tells in one brief act the story 
of the strange influence of a child’s wish for a toy upon an 
empire’s fate. The sentries guarding the King’s great door 
which it is death to touch, fear that a doom may fall upon 
their ruler because in his power he neglects to placate the 
stars. Unobserved, a little boy prays at the King’s door for 
a hoop and writes a child’s verse upon the iron gate with a 
piece of gold that he has found. The verse is discovered 
and taken as a sign from the stars; the prophets cloak them- 
selves in black and foretell the fall of the empire. To ap- 
pease the stars, the King lays down his crown before the 
gate. There the little boy, unseen, finds it and rolls it away 
as the hoop for which he has prayed. Its loss is discovered ; 
the stars have accepted the sacrifice; the empire is saved 
Simply and beautifully Dunsany has made his story show 
‘*the unforeseen effect of the very little.’’ 

The Golden Doom, like King Argimenes and The Gods of 
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the Mountain, has been successfully produced in New York 
this season in Mr. Stuart Walker’s Portmanteau Theatre. 
This unique collapsible theatre, which can be set upon an- 
other stage or in any large hall, has had no more artistic 
productions than those of the three Dunsany plays. The 
plays lent themselves to unusual and beautiful staging, for 
their indefinite backgrounds left the artist free to design 
beautiful decorations that suggested the spirit of the pieces. 
Both at the Portmanteau Theatre and at the Neighborhood 
Theatre, where The Glittering Gate, A Night at an Inn, and 
The Queen’s Enemies were interestingly mounted, Dunsany’s 
plays have found artistic production that did a great deal 
to account for their suecess. In fact, Dunsany has been 
very fortunate in having his pieces first come to our stage. 
not through the ordinary professional theatre, but through 
our experimental theatres and then through our artistic pro- 
fessional theatres. 

Although The Lost Silk Hat is the slightest of all Dunsany’s 
plays, it deserves some attention as his one faree-comedy of 
modern life. <A caller, ‘‘faultlessly attired,’’ but without a 
hat, stands on a doorstep in a fashionable London street. He 
has just quarrelled with the young lady upstairs and is going 
out to die in Africa; unfortunately, he has left his hat under 
the sofa in the drawing-room. As he cannot be seen on the 
street without a hat, he stops a laborer, a clerk, and finally 
a poet, and asks them to get his hat. Reeeiving little as- 
sistance from these amazed individuals, he finally goes up him- 
self. A piano duet announces that a reconciliation has taken 
place and that the ‘* beautiful doom’’ which the poet has pre- 
pared for the hero will not be accomplished. Slight as this 
piece is, it is very amusing and shows the almost uncanny 
theatrie power so characteristic of the writer. Even acted 
without scenery, it goes very well. It is to be classed with 
The Glittering Gate and A Night at an Inn as a play with 
a modern background, but it differs from all the other plays of 
Dunsany in being a farce-comedy. 
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But the most interesting and thrilling of Dunsany’s plays 
with a modern setting is A Night at an Inn. Although Dun- 
sany himself does not consider it at all equal to The God of 
the Mountain or even to The Golden Doom, it is perhaps the 
most theatrically effective of all his plays. In fact, no piece 
recently acted in this country has had a greater effect of 
suspense. It is much like The Gods of the Mountain in the 
main idea, the terrible retribution that overtakes those guilty 
of impiety. 

The action takes place in a lonely inn on an English moor. 
‘‘far from human habitation.’’ In an opening scene that 
arouses the interest at once, we learn that the Toff, a broken- 
down English gentleman, and three seamen are waiting here 
for an important plan to work out. Five seamen have stolen 
a great ruby from the head of a god in India and have fled to 
England to eseape the vengeance of three priests of the idol, 
who have already killed two of their original number, one in 
Bombay and one in Malta. The three remaining sailors have 
entrusted their cause to the Toff and upon his resourceful. 
ness they depend for salvation from the pursuing priests. 
And the Toff has come to this lonely spot to lure the priests to 
their death. Even now they are out on the darkening moor. 
Apparently unconscious of their presence the Toff sits in a 
chair with the ruby, reading unconcernedly; the sailors pass 
the window as if leaving the room, but quickly crawl back 
to the door with their knives ready to kill the priests as 
they come to regain the jewel. As the priests enter one by 
one, the sailors stab them to death. Gladly they celebrate 
their suceess and praise the Toff for foreseeing everything. 
But the celebration is short-lived; one of the sailors who has 
gone out to the well runs in almost speechless with fear. 
Across the moor stalks a frightful object; the idol has come 
for the ruby. As the men shrink back in terror, the horrible 
figure comes into the room, takes up the ruby, and goes out 
upon the moor. Then, in awful tones, it calls the sailors 
by name one by one, and they must needs go out to their 
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fate. Last of all goes the Toff, who whispers, ‘‘I had not 
foreseen this.’’ 

When this play was given at the Neighborhood Theatre in 
April, 1916, it was so thrilling that the audiences were half 
hysterical with excitement. It illustrates remarkably Dun- 
sany’s unusual power of combining the real and the super- 
natural. The economy of means, the surprising force and con- 
centration, and the literary quality inextricably mixed with 
the theatrical effectiveness are characteristic of his best work. 
It was eagerly sought by the New York managers, and has 
received professional production. 

Dunsany’s most recent play to reach our professional stage 
is his short piece The Queen’s Enemies, the first of his plays 
to have a woman as the central character. The scene is in 
an old underground temple once sacred to the Nile but long 
since deserted. There are but two openings—a doorway and 
a small hole far up the wall—in this old room. Here a table 
is spread for a most unusual oceasion: the beautiful little 
queen has invited all her chief enemies to feast with her. Al- 
though they are suspicious, they come—the King of the Four 
Countries, the Priest of Horus, the Dukes of Ethiopia, the 
Assyrian Princes. Gradually and with great difficulty the 
little queen ‘‘who cannot bear to have enemies’’ calms their 
fears; they cannot withstand her tears, her confiding manner, 
and her trembling weakness. How could they suspect so 
frightened a little queen? So they give themselves up to the 
pleasures of the banquet. When they have been beguiled, 
it takes but a moment for the queen to pass and bar the gate. 
Outside upon the stairway she is heard ealling upon the 
sacred river. 

**T have slaves for you, and Princes and a King. There has 
been no such sacrifice. Come down, O Nile, from the sunlight! 
O, ancient Egyptian River! The sacrifice is ready.”’ 

And then through the small opening far up the wall the 
waters of the Nile pour in a torrent. There is tumult for a 
few moments until the lights go out; then only the gurgling 
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of water. Without on the landing we hear the little queen and 
her handmaid. 

Tue HaNpMaip: Illustrious lady, the Nile has taken them 
all. 

THE QUEEN (with intense devotion): That holy river. 

Tue HanpMaip: Illustrious lady, you will sleep tonight? 

THE QuEEN: Yes, I shall sleep sweetly. 

While it may not rank with the best work of Dunsany’s 
middle period, The Queen’s Enemies is an excellent little 
play. Although it is less philosophical than some of his 
work, it has a strong narrative interest. It has been very 
popular in New York this season where it has been acted 
at the Neighborhood Theatre and elsewhere by Miss Gertrude 
Kingston of the London Little Theatre. Late Dunsany may 
differ from early Dunsany in technique and from middle 
Dunsany in content, but any play by Dunsany always has 
theatrical effectiveness. 

Although Dunsany’s work is in a way connected with what 
is called the modern symbolistic drama, one might easily 
overestimate the importance of symbolism in it. Earlier in 
this essay, I have quoted his words to show that in his plays 
he sets out to make a work of art upon a single theme and 
not consciously to point a moral. He says in a letter: ‘‘ Don’t 
let them hunt for allegories. I may have written an allegory 
at some time, but if I did it was a quite obvious one, and as 
a general rule, I have nothing to do with allegories.’’ Un- 
doubtedly there is symbolism of a sort growing out of his 
interpretation of a typical and universal incident of life. It 
would not be difficult to read some symbolic meaning into 
The Glittering Gate in which the burglars find only the void 
behind the Gate of Heaven. In The Gods of the Mountains 
and A Night at an Inn the punishment that must follow an 
act of impiety is illustrated. In The Golden Doom the 
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unforeseen influence of little things is shown in the effect of 
the child’s wish for a toy upon the fate of an empire. And 
in King Argimenes by the power of the symbol of an undying 
spirit even a slave is reborn. The truths of the plays are 
simple truths and universal in their significance. Surely one 
of the most evident characteristics of Dunsany’s work is its 
universality. 

‘‘Often critics see in my plays,’’? he explains in one of 
his letters, ‘‘things I did not know were there, and that is 
as it should be, for instinct is swift and unconscious, while 
reason is plodding and slow, and comes up long afterward 
and explains things, but instinet does not stop for explana- 
tions. An artist’s ‘message’ is from instinct to sympathy. I 
sometimes try to explain genius to those who mistrust or hate 
it by telling them that it is doing anything as a fish swims 
or as a swallow flies, perfectly simply and with absolute ease 
Genius is, in faet, an infinite capacity for not taking pains.’’ 

It is to be hoped that Dunsany, who is still a young man. 
will be spared in the present war to carry on the work that 
he has so brilliantly begun. Already he has been of service 
to the American theatre in many ways. He has done much 
to reestablish the imaginative play upon our stage. He has 
encouraged artistic stage decoration by insisting not upon 
realistic production but upon interpretative beauty in the 
settings of his pieces. Ife has inspired good acting. He has 
attracted to the theatre the intelligent class of people that 
it sorely needs. He has shown that poetie prose is appro- 
priate to the modern acted drama. Best of all, he has proved 
that literary beauty and theatrical effectiveness can be sue- 
cessfully combined upon our present stage and that art can 
pay its way. Such a challenge to American dramatists car 
scarcely go long unanswered. 





THE PUMP ROOM 





In the Pump-room, so admirably adapted for secret dis- 
courses and unlimited confidence. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. 


A QUEEN THERE WAS 
CLARENCE OUSLEY. 


A Queen there was, of the House of Grace, 
And she knew not how she ruled. 
(She knew not that she ruled.) 

Her wish was law and her law was love 
And her lords of law she fooled. 

They played at law, all proud of place, 
And knew not they were ruled. 


And what they did was warp and woof 
Of the good and bad in man. 
(A sort of catch-as-catch-ean. ) 
But the Queen grew sick of what they did 
And wished that she were a man. 
She wished and wished till she tried the thing 
As only a woman can. 


Alas, the thing was motley still, 
For all that the lady tried. 
(In truth the lady cried.) 
‘Twas warp and woof of good and bad, 
In the way of human kind, 
Which she learned at last to her dismay 
Was the way of woman kind. 
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But, worse than that, her lords of law 
No longer would be ruled. 
(No longer could be fooled.) 

So the House of Grace was shy a Queen 
And equal rights began, 

For the Queen dethroned was rudely marked 
As another sort of man. 


AT THIRTY-ONE 


On our way home from the Library I had _ been telling 
him how much pleasure I took in showing my freshmen the 
uses of the indexes to periodical literature. He had asked me 
how old I was, and I had had to ealeulate in order to give an 
accurate answer. 

‘*So long as he is in his twenties,’’ he said, ‘‘a bachelor 
who follows the academie life is not likely to take much 
thought of his age. I remember that when I was twenty- 
nine I continued to conceive of myself as being in virtually 
the same state of hope and fear, climbing and stumbling, 
with the undergraduates who were my pupils. At thirty I 
suddenly felt the tooth of time. But the pang was alleviated 
by the new notion of myself as one who had been finally 
admitted to the company of the wise. The thinning of my 
hair embarrassed me only when I was in mixed society. In 
the ranks of my colleagues I was unashamed and bore my- 
seif as a definite entity among the established persons, no 
more as a question-mark among the small fry still on trial.’’ 

He laughed a bit, in order that he might give me no 
offense, I suppose. 

‘*‘Now,”’ he continued, ‘‘at thirty-one, I am aware of 
something like a Shandean row of asterisks—though of an 
entirely reputable signification—and the abrupt beginning 
of a new chapter. No doubt it is most ordinary to say so, 
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but for one thing I find that disillusionment has ceased to 
be as mysteriously and sweetly relishable as it was while I 
was discovering the world in the first flush of youth. To 
learn day by day the poverty and the weakness that fever- 
ishly and palely promenade in the seeming fine clothes of 
books is no longer a cause of pleasant cynicism. To ex- 
perience the scratching and blotting ways of my own luek- 
less pen no longer brings a smile of amused sympathy for 
the futile labors of the manikins in general that swarm con- 
fusedly under heaven’s partial eye. The iniquity of poli- 
tics, the depravity of art, the complacency of religion, the 
arrogance of philosophy, the insolence of science—these are 
rude awakenings that no longer give me the poise of the 
initiated and sophisticated. I no longer drink a eup of 





syrupy bitterness when men prove mad and treacherous, 
women shallow and mean. Disillusionment gives me a posi- 
tive ache like rheumatism or a too daring dinner. It must 
simply be endured with as much fortitude and equanimity as 
possible. The buoyant rebound from hours of contempla- 
tive silence which I once subconsciously anticipated and very 
consciously enjoyed is now an infrequent blessing. In a 
word, I am falling into the habit of carrying my hands be- 
hind my back.”’ 

He smiled as if he were repeating an essay that he had 
written and were well pleased with its rhetoric. 

‘*What sobers me most,’’ he went on, ‘‘is the increasing 
sense of the compromises into which I seem to be forced or 
to have fallen. I compromise with my friends, dividing 
myself with almost studied tact among them and presenting 
an honest face to none. With the younger, like yourself, 
with the older, the more frivolous, the more austere, the 
more callow, the more ripe, the well-bred, the unkempt, the 
slavish, the incendiary—with each sort I use a special voeab- 
ulary, a special gait, a special brand and temper of imagina- 
tion. I compromise with my work, sometimes giving it all 
my engines and fuel, sometimes reserving my most promis- 
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ing forces and aptitudes—meagre enough at the top notch, I 
now honestly add—for personal undertakings that have only 
a doubtfully arguable warrant. I compromise with my con- 
victions, idling even when I know it means spiritual dis- 
integration, toiling even when | know it means nervous 
wreckage, subscribing with equal willingness to yeas and 
nays, pros and cons. 

‘“‘There was a time when I could run to excoriating or 
glorifying, hymning or lampooning, though head or heart or 
both cried out with warning and protest. Now there are 
days when I will watch with equal amiability a practical 
man’s parading of his overalled facts and a visionary’s 
ballooning of his diaphanous fancies. I seem to have lost 
the gift for neatly placed and persistent malice that pleased 
the soul in younger years. I can make allowances for the 
public speaker who misquotes or mispronounces, for the 
man who must have the game explained while we are sitting 
together on the bleachers, for the woman who rattles her 
program behind me at a concert. I can no longer debate 
the suffrage problem with any excitement in the voice, and 
I will no longer contend with expanded chest that coeduca- 
tion is undermining the intellectual stability of the rising 
generation. 

‘*Most absolutes seem to have crumbled out of my filing- 
eases. I have become a bland and soft-spoken relativist.”’ 

He asked me if I was getting bored. But I was thinking 
out a lecture for the morrow and enjoying the air; so I said: 
‘*“No, old man; go ahead and get rid of it all.”’ 

‘*Perhaps,’’ he sighed, ‘‘there is a certain value in this 
general diffusion of vieldings and tolerations, this lack of 
emphasis. It may indicate a catholicity of taste, an adapta- 
bility to various points of view, a wholesome power of 
vieariousness. In terms of criticism it may be said to draw 
out the virtues of disinterestedness, balance, and measure. 
These are at any rate the qualities that acceptably mature 
persons profess chiefly to admire. 
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‘*But in spite of a gain of light, there is surely a loss of 
heat. In my twenties I could sometimes be positively vol- 
eanic. Nothing now stirs me into a state of incandescence. 
No high dudgeon is attainable. No saeva indignatio ever 
makes sulphurous my soul. I might be a tactician, but I 
could never lead a troop of cavalry. I might wear a badge, 
but I could never carry a banner or blow a trumpet in a 
procession. It does not make me mournful to see the home 
team lose. I cannot bully anybody, and I cannot be angry 
over anybody’s trying to bully me. I no longer practise 
any romantic extravagances.’’ 

He interrupted himself long enough to make a polite pass- 
ing allusion to my researches in the influences of Stephen 
Hawes. Then he proceeded: 

“It is my growing incapacity for unreasoned enthusiasms 
that is especially saddening. There was a period when I 
might have devoted myself with unflagging zeal to the ex- 
ploitation of some obscure man of letters such as those 
whose texts make fine collating problems for the dauntless 
young doctors to tackle. What a deep and worthy pleasure 
it would be to bring to bear on the question of somebody's 
‘significance,’ and on that of his literary future, had he lived, 
all the devices of one’s scholarly apparatus—shoe-boxes full 
of catalogued slips recording discrepancies found in the 
manuscript and editions respectively preserved by the ‘B. 
M.’, tabular ecards crowded with recondite glosses, packets 
of classified notes, written in different colors of ink and 
pencil, and individualized by rubber bands of different 
thicknesses. 

**This loyal service to the kingdom of the mind no longer 
tempts me. I can no longer become utterly addicted to an 
author with the devotion that once kept me perspiring long 
afternoons and evenings in the library stacks or sent me 
skulking off to my study lair with a dozen choice volumes 
that nobody had looked into since the university acquired 
them. 
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‘* Just alittle while ago that bright-eyed young explorer’’— 
he named one of our colleagues—‘‘tried to inoculate me with 
some of his own happy zest for that astonishing Samuel 
Butler who divines Nausicaa to have been the creator of the 
Odyssey. He quoted some of the brisk Samuel’s observa- 
tions about things. ‘Mr. Walter Pater’s style,’ he repeated, 
‘is like the face of some old woman who has been to Madame 
Rachel and had herself enamelled.’ I felt sorry for myself. 
sorry and ashamed, because | could not catch fire at the idea 
and rip out a critical observation or two of my own.’’ 

Ile waited while I pigeon-holed the quotation in my note- 
book. Then he continued: 

‘* Along with this condition goes a consciousness of a loss 
of personality. I have become so completely absorbed into 
a class that I have no more color and style than a type. 
There is something comfortable in being free from the obli- 
gation to maintain an individuality. One no longer runs 
the risk of bringing upon himself the disereditable reputa- 
tion of cultivating his eccentricities as one might cultivate 
quinecunxes in a garden. One does not suffer the enormous 
social pressure that requires a professional scholar to be 
intelligent on all occasions or a former athlete to be per- 
petually a physical model for the youth of the community. 
But a typical man is one of a hundred jars in a laboratory, 
all containing the same compound. It is definitely known 
just what he will do under any given set of circumstances. 
There is no more lurking possibility of his suddenly explod- 
ing than of such an event’s individualizing any of the other 
ninety and nine. He is no more interesting than an au- 
thoritative text-book, and nothing like as interesting as a 
railway time-table, in which there are always rich oppor- 
tunities to be deceived. 

‘‘Henee the typical man loses his spring, his ability to 
bounce in an unpredictable direction. He is appointed to 
serve on committees because he is ‘reliable’. An intending 
hostess never fears lest he make the mistake of thinking it 
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her dinner party and not merely her afternoon tea to which 
he is invited. I no longer possess any such faculty as I had 
in my twenties for surprising myself in an overt act or a 
palpable thought that defies all effort to lay a train of ex- 
planation.’”’ 

Having finished the planning of two lectures by this time, 
I had caught the last sentence or two. So I told him he 
must cheer up and hear the birds sing. 

**Well,’’ he smiled, ‘‘the diminishment of spontaneity does 
not necessarily entail a tendency to leave off entertaining 
projects that have small rational basis. I hear a new enter- 
prise vaguely buzzing in my mind once in a while. I am 
fertile in plans as to what I mean to accomplish by the time 
I am thirty-five, forty, fifty, and even in the dim beyond. 
By three or four years from now I shall have burnt or given 
to the university library all the volumes in my heterogencous 
collection that merely sleep along the shelves, and on my 
fortieth birthday I hope to celebrate the completion of my 
inquiry into stone axes as one of the sources of poetry. 

‘*But I begin to be oppressed by a paralyzing sense of hurry. 
As long as I was in my twenties it never occurred to me to 
consider whether or not I had leisure to loaf for a day or a 
week. June seemed quite as good a time as May, Friday as 
Monday, in which to slay a dragon or build a campanile. 
But since thirty-one crept upon me I have begun to be appre- 
hensive lest thirty-two catch me before T am ready to meet it 
with a tranquil welcome. It begins to be obvious that forty 
is nearer to thirty-one than thirty to twenty-one. The ex- 
perience is the reverse of that which a sleeper has when trying 
to run away from some speedy monster in a dream. In 
that ease one finds the muscles of his legs locked tight, no 
matter how he agonizes to release them. In this ease I am 
on a runaway roller-coaster.”’ 

I asked him whether he didn’t think that in this matter 
of age we ought to be thankful for enjoying the privileges and 
immunities of the masculine gender. 
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He was determined to keep his essay unified. ‘‘To be 
sure,’’ he admitted. ‘‘But we never know at what moment 
we may be snared into marriage. And then, as all bachelors 
constantly tell one another, we merely double our troubles.’’ 

GeorGE R. MacMInN. 








ART AND MORALS 
By A. RomMNrEyY GREEN 


I Art Origins 


Art is so valuable a symptom of social health because it 
is so delicate a register of all the conditions and influences 
under which a people lives and works; but just for this rea- 
son almost any theory of art origins is sure to be true whilst 
it is equally sure to be anything but the whole truth. Thus 
there are some people who, wishing however vainly to ‘‘re- 
vive’’ both religion and art, may say without offence and with 
a very good show of reason that art is rooted in religion. But 
there are other people who say, also with good reason, that 
not only art, but that all subsequent religions are rooted in 
a kind of religion which, with whatever kindly tolerance they 
expose its superstitions, they certainly do not wish to revive; 
and in their theories there are implications which, if not of- 
fensive, are at least depressing. The grapes, we may suspect, 
are sour; knowing that modern civilized man is less capable 
or less productive of art than his barbarous forefathers of 
almost any age or country, and assuming that he should be 
superior to their grotesque religions, these theorists apparent- 
ly wish more or less consciously to imply that he should be 
superior to art also. 

The difficulty with your distinguished scholar is that, as 
in gratitude bound, he is less inclined than the artist to say 
hard things of an age which is so much kinder to the one than 
the other; so that amongst all the factors which go to pro- 
duce a period of flourishing art he invariably pitches upon 
one of those which are beyond the possible control of man 
He may say, for instance, and with great authority and good 
reason, he has said, that a period of vigorous art is always 
inugurated by the barbarian conquest and regeneration of a 
civilized people. But even if Germans were sufficiently bar- 
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barous for the purpose, it is physically impossible for the 
English people to will its conquest by Germany for the sake 
of a great period of Anglo-German art some centuries later ; 
it is just as impossible as it is for them, by a mere effort of 
will, to bring about a religious revival. Even Nietzsche, dis- 
missing art as the ‘‘game’’ of the child or relegating it com- 
placently to other ‘‘zones’’ or ‘‘seasons’’ of culture than our 
own, thus shirked a problem, the solution of which might 
have thrown great light on those moral problems by which 
he was so much attracted. 

A single example of the scholar’s method at its best and 
most attractive, is however all that is necessary to the de- 
velopment of a more fruitful theory; a theory which is ante- 
rior or supplementary rather than alternative to those which 
now hold the field. It is established beyond doubt that the 
Greek drama, with its dancing chorus, may be traced back 
to the dances of the spring festival as one at least of its or- 
iginal sources; and that these dances were a species of sym- 
pathetic magic. Just as man still whistles for a wind, so 
in these dances he would leap high into the air to express 
his wish that the corn should grow high; and so the whole 
complex structure of man’s fine art and religion and ritual 
is reduced mainly to his desire for food; or, as in other 
examples, to his desire for children. Nor, as a rule, would 
the artist raise any objection to such theories of art origins, 
honorable enough as they really are, if the practical deduc- 
tions were ever drawn on his behalf; if it were argued, for 
instanee, that instead of waiting for a barbarian conquest, 
we should deliberately resume, or adopt on a higher plane, 
some such normal type of social organization, as would stim- 
ulate art by keeping us in touch with the fundamental reali- 
ties of life and nature. 

But before attempting to draw heroic conclusions, let us 
earry the scholar’s line of research one step further back. If 
savage or semi-civilized man only danced with a reason, it 
is perfectly established by a score of curious survivals that 
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his reason for dancing consisted mainly in his desire for food. 
But is it true that he only danced with a reason? Do young 
animals, do lambs, or kittens, or snakes, or birds, dance with 
a reason? And was primitive man so inferior in mere ani- 
mal spirits to the animal, or so superior in wisdom to the 
denizens of a modern ball room that he only danced with a 
reason? Is it not more probably the case that since man 
became endowed with any kind of reasoning power, he has 
always found a reason, however far fetched, for doing that 
which he found himself doing with great pleasure, and was 
wwvare that he should continue to do? 

The anthropologist’s ‘‘natural history’’ of art contains a 
half truth, but distinctly the less important half. Man has 
always apparently very much wanted to dance and to sing, 
to act and to carve and to paint, and has usually sueceeded 
in finding reasons, good enough as they seem to him at the 
time, for so doing. The anthropologist enumerates his sue- 
cessive reasons, but fails to appreciate his persistent desire 
for activities which are therefore made to appear useless and 
meaningless in proportion as the alleged reasons for those 
activities are made to appear superstitious and absurd. Let 
us then in the interests alike of art and science endeavor to 
stress the more important of two half truths. Let us not say 
that the splendid arts of the primeval peoples, of ancient 
Greece, of medieval Europe or Japan, grew out of a religion 
and ritual which grew in their turn out of social practices 
supposed to be merely utilitarian when they were not even 
really that; but leaving religion and ritual for the present 
to stand or fall on their own merits let us say that art has 
grown in the past, and may but can only grow in the future, 
not out of man’s mere struggle for existence, but out of his 
lust for life and more abounding life; out of his sheer pleas- 
ure in the free and often non-utilitarian, economically super- 
fluous use of faculties which, like the beautiful agility of the 
kitten, are no doubt at first developed by his struggle for a 
mere existence. 
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To put this proposition more exactly, it may be said, per- 
haps, that art is an expression of natural instincts and fae- 
ulties shooting in virtue of their own momentum beyond 
their merely natural goal; whether they have inadvertently 
missed the visible target; or whether they are directed by 
some aviator of the spirit to some target beyond the sky 
line; or whether, as in Bergson’s philosophy, there is no aim, 
but the gates are open, and Nature herself at every instant 
and in every direction of her expanding life a fiery leap into 
the darkness. Thus, in so far as the drama is a develop- 
ment of the dance, it illustrates the healthy momentum of 
athletic faculties which have their more obviously natural 
goal in the self-protection and sustenance of the animal man; 
a far and lucky shot indeed which burst as Shakes- 
peare upon chaos and the night. But the drama is clearly 
also an expression of that imitative instinet which is also 
developed, for instance, in the art of painting; but which has 
less attracted the attention of anthropologists, presumably 
because they cannot enumerate the steps of its development ; 
that is to say, because it had already flowered to perfection 
in that primeval darkness in which the history of art begins. 
Thus, they have little to say of the cave drawings of Altamira 
or the reindeer etchings and sculptures of Dordogne; except 
that, as Mr. Roger Fry observes, they reveal by comparison 
with the photograph a fineness of sense and faculty amongst 
pre-agricultural hunting peoples, which is still approached 
by Esquimaux and African Bushmen, but which disappears 
with even the first stage of neolithic culture. But we ean 
say that here, and in all imitative art, is another example 
of the sheer momentum of a natural instinet; that imitative 
instinet which has its natural goal in the education of the 
young and the social habits of a gregarious species. 

To distinguish again between two theories which are, I 
say, supplementary rather than mutually exclusive. The one 
theory attributes the growth of art to motives, originally rat- 
ional or utilitarian, such as concern for the birth-rate or the 
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food supply; and when these motives cease to operate it can 
only rely, if at all, for the persistence of art on the substitu- 
tion of some other prudential motive, such as concern for 
the soul. The other theory, without denying the alleged pru- 
dential motive in art, regards it not as true fore-thought but 
after-thought, important only in so far as it determines the 
changing forms and contents of art expression. It attributes 
the growth and looks for the persistence of art primarily to 
the energy or momentum of natural instinets working with- 
out an ulterior aim. And turning now from the scholars to 
the prophets—that is to say, to those who look amongst 
the possible factors of art production for those which are 
rather than for those which are not within the possible con- 
trol of man—this theory is supplementary also to that of the 
prophets who have defined art as the expression of man’s 
pleasure in his daily work. For man’s creative energy, the 
energy of his producing instincts, is clearly co-related, wheth- 
er as cause or effect, to his pleasure in the productive process. 


IT. The Oroginal Harmony 


It may not yet be clear that I am distentangling any factor 
in art production which is more nearly than any other within 
the edntrol and fostering care of man. But before coming 
to practical conclusions, I wish briefly to elaborate a theory 
of the natural instincts in a series of generalizations which 
must be, in the first instance, appropriately enough, instine- 
tive rather than inductive; trusting that this theory, coher- 
ent in itself, will be sufficiently justified by reference to the 
more obvious facts of history and experience of every day 
life. 

Just as the rational motive is an after-thought in art— 
just as the savage finds himself dancing or painting before 
he finds an ulterior motive for so doing—so it is usually an 
after-thought, if it exists at all, in those activities of the liv- 
ing creature which are necessary to its procreation and sus- 
tenance ; that is to say, the living creature tends to enjoy the 
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use of every faculty which is thus necessary to the preserva- 
tion of life as though it were an end in itself.* Even of civi- 
lized man at the present time this is clearly true of those 
faculties which concern the necessary processes of consump- 
tion and of reproduction. And in the animal world it is true 
even of those faculties which correspond to the productive 
faculties of the human being. The kitten catches and plays 
with a mouse in very much the same spirit of fun as that 
in which it plays with its own tail. The eating of the mouse 
is, almost ostentatiously, a mere after-thought. So the fox 
in a farm yard, the lion amongst a herd of oxen, does execu- 
tion far in excess of its physical needs by reason of this same 
sheer pleasure in the exercise of its ‘‘productive’’ powers, 
this excess energy of its natural instincts. 


But in the case of man this pleasure in the productive 
process, though sometimes more acute, is very much less 
general than might be expected from analogy with the ani- 
mal or with the other vital processes amongst men and ani- 
mals; and it very clearly becomes less general with the pro- 
gress of civilization and industrial science. And this failing 
energy of his productive instincts, this loss of pleasure in his 
daily work, is followed amongst other symptoms by the de- 
cline of art. 

There are two causes to which we can attribute this loss 
of instinct and of pleasure in the productive process. The 
presentation of one can safely be left to the scholar; it can 
lead to no possible unpleasantness, since it is not within the 
control of man. Briefly speaking, the intervention of the in- 
tellect which, as Bergson points out, is essentially the tool- 
making faculty, and which intervenes mainly therefore in 
the productive process, might quite plausibly, at first sight, be 
held responsible for the decay of the productive instincts. 





*This essay is the further development of a theory which I first 
outlined in the Burlington Magazine and, with the ediior’s per- 
mission, I have here occasionally borrowed phrases or sentences 
from my earlier essay. 
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It would be argued, presumably, that the intellect, at first 
eoncerned with the means, goes on to realize the ends, or to 
propose new ends, of production; and that our instincts be- 
come inoperative in so far as we realize the ends of our ac- 
tions. But in elaborating this theory the scholar would have 
to encounter some awkward questions. For the use of the 
intellect, though it may have been developed first in the pro- 
ductive process, has enabled us, for thousands of years, to 
realize perfectly well the ends of other vital processes; and 
though there may be scholars or other intellectual people 
who eat or beget children so far and only so far as reason 
dictates, for the great majority of civilized men the consum- 
ing and reproducing instincts show no sign even of begin- 
ning to follow the example of the producing instincts in 
abdicating to the reign of intellect; if anything they are not 
weaker but stronger in civilized man than they seem to be 
even in the animal world. 

This curious anomaly, whilst it makes it very difficult to 
attribute the decay of the producing instincts to the mere 
development of intellect, reminds us that, intelleet appar- 
ently not sufficing, there is another factor, the conscience or 
moral sense, which disputes the sovreignty of the instincts in 
the regulation of human conduct, and one upon the develop- 
ment of which we are accustomed to congratulate ourselves 
as a sign of real progress in spite of the decline of art. 

Leaving aside for a while the question of the origin of the 
moral sense, it will be seen at once that it cannot be held 
responsible for the anomaly we wish to explain, though it 
may provoke a clearer apprehension of the problem; for one 
of its main functions is just to correct this anomaly, this loss 
of balance amongst the natural instincts: to stimulate the pro- 
ducing instincts which are less than sufficient, whilst it re- 
strains the consuming and reproducing instincts which are 
more than sufficent to human needs. 


But is the development of the moral sense in this capacity 
a sign of very real progress? Is the man who works however 
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hard and well from a sense of duty, and restrains his desire 
to overeat himself or over-indulge his sexual instincts by an 
effort of will, however successful, really on a higher plane 
than the man who works for sheer love of his work and obeys 
his other natural instincts without fear or danger of over- 
indulging them? Is it not possible, as the prophets have 
sometimes ventured to hint, that ‘‘virtue is vitiated by too 
much will,’’ that the growth of self-conscious morality (as 
distinct from custom or habit, in which the instinets are ex- 
pressed rather than violated), is a sign of disease equally 
with the decline of art. 

On this assumption, health will consist not only in the 
energy, but in a harmony or equilibrium of the natural in- 
stinets, such that no one instinet tends to operate at the ex- 
pense of another; a harmony, therefore, which does not re- 
quire the corrective supervision, though it may admit the co- 
operation in well doing, of the intellect and the moral sense. 
And apparently the first internal condition of this health 
and harmony would be the energy of the producing instincts ; 
the productive process would be generally, as we know that 
it may be sometimes, so enjoyable as to be pursued as an end 
in itself; art would spontaneously appear in all the works 
and habitations of man as the expression of his pleasure in 
this process; and the satisfaction of his physical needs and 
appetites would be an afterthought, an almost incidental 
result of this process rather than, as usually now, its sole 
objective. Just as the natural man eats and drinks, however 
the moralist may instruct him otherwise, for the sheer pleas- 
ure of doing so rather than consciously in order to preserve 
his life, so he would exercise his productive faculties for the 
sheer pleasure of so doing rather than consciously as a means 
to the satisfaction of appetite or to the maintenance of life 
itself. And just as in this state of perfect health there would 
be no painful or conscientious effort in the use of the pro- 
ductive faculties, so there would be none in the restraint of 
appetite; just as the producing instincts would be not less 
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than sufficient, so the consuming instincts would be not more 
than sufficient to the maintenance of life and health; there 
would be no painful cultivation of those virtues of industry 
and prudence on the one hand, nor of thrift and temper- 
ance on the other, which constitute what I shall call the ‘‘ec- 
onomie morality’’ of civilized man. On this assumption, 
that is to say, art is the symptom of a social health, and the 
economic morality of a social disease, which may be logi- 
cally thus contrasted. In a state of health the producing in- 
stincts as operating without moral stimulus are easily suffi- 
cient to the satisfaction of the appetites as operating without 
moral restraint; in a state of disease the producing instincts, 
as thus stimulated, are barely sufficient even to the satisfac- 
tion of the appetites as thus restrained. 
But so far this is a mere assumption. 


IIT. The Fall of Man 


I do not assume, in spite of the mythologists (who so 
often turn out to be right), with their Garden of Eden, their 
Reign of Saturn, their Lost Atlantis, and so on, that this 
state of perfect health and innocence was ever enjoyed by 
primitive man; nor do I assume that it has ever been com- 
pletely achieved and realized in even the greatest periods of 
flourishing art. But, undoubtedly, this state of health, like 
that of merely physical health and efficiency, is normal in the 
animal world; and I need only show, what I will at present 
continue to assume, that there is a tendency to this state of 
health amongst all art-producing peoples from the savage up- 
wards, if I can also show by what means, in the case of man, 
this tendency has always hitherto been countered and at 
last defeated. 

This, unfortunately, is all too easy; so that when the coun- 
ter-tendency is realized it seems only extraordinary that the 
tendency to health has persisted so long as it often has done. 

This counter-tendency, I say, does not consist merely in 
the development of the moral sense, nor does it consist in 
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the mere development of the intellect, or the outlook would 
be dark indeed. But it is accompanied and constantly ag- 
gravated by the development of the moral sense, as_ will 
shortly appear; and it does arise from an abuse of the intel- 
lect, from an intellectual mistake which the intellect, prompt- 
ed not by the moral sense but by the outraged instincts, is 
preparing to rectify and will rectify in due season; it arises 
from that stupendous mistake of intellect, the tool-making 
faculty, whereby, at an early stage of its development, it pro- 
ceeded to make a tool of man. 
Whether this great innovation was achieved by violence 
or by peaceful arrangement, whether the innovator appeared 
as a ‘‘beast of prey,’’ Nietzsche’s ‘‘splendid, blond beast, 
lustfully raving in search of spoils and victory’’; or whether 
he appears as the divine benefactor of mankind, as Agamem- ‘J 
non assumes when he promises of the twelve cities that he 
offers to Achilles, ‘‘They shall worship thee as a God with 
gifts whilst they fulfill thy prosperous ordinances’’; or 
whether, again, he appears merely as the familiar ‘‘economie 
man,’’ lawfully enough to all appearances fencing in the law- 
ful fruits of his own labor—matters not to my immediate 
purpose; though it matters considerably with regard to the 
question of original sin upon which, since it is often regard- 
ed as a test question by our social philosophers, I shall at 
present refuse to commit myself. What does matter is to 
insist that it is the economic or industrial servitude of man 
as distinct alike from his necessary servitude to nature and 
from that political servitude to which he instinctively sub- 
mits—it is this economic or industrial servitude, however, 
arising, by which his instincts are violated and his psycho- 
logical health at last destroyed. The exercise and tolerance 
of political authority is instinctive with man just as the re- 
lationship of the leader and the herd is instinctive amongst 
gregarious animals; and it has so little apparent effect on his 
psychological health as expressed in art that the controversy 
as to what form of government is most favorable to art is 
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still unsettled. His servitude to nature, increasing, ot 
course, with the severity of natural conditions, is equally 
without apparent effect on art, since the peasant arts of 
Europe, flourishing as far north as Iceland, have varied little 
in richness from one lattitude to another, whilst the arts even 
of Lapland and Greenland will compare not unfavorably 
with those of any South Sea Island. But the economic ser- 
vitude whereby one man, or class of men, is made to do for 
another that which, in the animal world, is only done, if at 
all, for its young by the parent—-this is a violation of the 
natural instinets of all concerned which is soon fatal to art 
and all other manifestations of social health. The progress 
of this social disease with the resultant decline of art and 
growth of the ‘‘economie morality,’’ I shall presently trace 
in greater detail for some particular cases, but in general 
terms it may be described as follows: The community, being 
thus divided into two classes, one of producers, increasingly 
overworked and ill-sustained, one of consumers increasingly 
idle and voracious, the producer loses his pleasure in a pro- 
ductive process, however originally enjoyable, just as a con- 
fectioner’s apprentice loses his pleasure in sweet meats, by 
having too much of a good thing; whilst the consumer in so 
far as he becomes a mere idler also loses his pleasure in a 
process which he has thus resigned. And the pleasure which 
over-worked producers and idle consumers have alike thus 
lost in the satisfaction of their producing instincts, they 
will alike seek for almost exclusively, though with very dif- 
ferent degrees of success, in the satisfaction of the appetites 
or consuming instincts. That equilibrium or harmony of the 
producing and consuming instincts to which I conceive a ten- 
dency under good natural conditions, or with the adaptation 
of species to environment, has for its social condition that 
the processes of production and consumption shall be fairly 
shared and enjoyed by all the members of the community, as 
they so naturally might be; but as a perfect example of po- 
etic justice it still prevails to this extent; that as the consum- 
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er gets the upper hand of the producer in a community, the 
consuming gets the upper hand of the producing instincts in 
all its members. In other words, the maladjustment of the 
natural instincts follow§ the maldistribution of the vital 
processes of human society; it results in a loss or decline of 
art, which is clearly an expression of the superflous energy 
of the producing as against the consuming instincts; and in 
the growth of a moral sense, the main function of which is 
to resist, and even for utilitarian purposes, though not for 
the purposes of art, to correct, this maladjustment of the nat- 
ural instinets. 


IV. The Noble Savage 


In so far as the history of man is the history of his pro- 
gress from the savage state to the state of Shakespeare and 
Newton, it hardly needs explanation. The very appearance 
of man as differentiated from the animal is a ground for 
strong presumption that his further progress is in the course 
of nature. But in so far as we detect in ourselves any symp- 
toms, however slight, of disease or retrogression, or are led 
to suspect any Golden Age not purely mythical behind us, 
any age which might have been in any substantial respect 
superior to our own, we are in honor bound to state the case 
against ourselves, and if possible to explain and rectify our 
own shortcomings. I propose, therefore, to illustrate and 
develop the broad generalization I have already offered in 
this connection with closer reference to the outstanding facts. 

It is only necessary to go into the British Museum to re- 
alize that almost every race of man from the savage upwards 
that has yet existed, so long as it is sufficiently remote either 
in time or space from our own, is naturally a race of artists; 
though our splendid isolation in this respect is less apparent 
to the uninstructed visitor than it should be, because in the 
British Museum the wonderful peasant arts of Europe, which 
we have only just destroyed, and are therefore only just be- 
ginning to appreciate, are not represented. These widely 
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diffused popular arts of the savage and the peasant, many of 
them, such as those of weaving and wood work, carried on by 
the continental peasant communities even of the Nineteenth 
Century in every household, and carried to a pitch of rich- 
ness and perfection which ranks them far above the merely 
necessary industry, testify clearly enough to the strength 
in primitive man of the creative impulse and to his pleasure 
in productive industry. But not merely to his pleasure in 
the industries directly involved; consider the content of his 
representative art, or the uses of those arms and implements 
and utensils upon the workmanship and decoration of which 
the primitive artist lavishes so much time and labor, and you 
see at once that his art is the expression of the pleasure 
taken by the community in all its necessary industries—nay, 
in all its essential funetions whether of production or con- 
sumption. Here are no cabinet pictures or drawing room 
knick-knacks; no framed landseapes to stir our racial mem- 
ories of the time when we too were primitive men in direct 
and active dependence upon earth our mother—memories 
better, doubtless, thus stirred than allowed to slumber; no 
useless knick-knacks to remind us that there is no longer any 
useful implement for which we have any use whatever— 
those of us who have not yet enlisted; but here, sometimes 
of the most elegant simplicity, sometimes of the most ornate 
and elaborate workmanship, are arms and implements and 
utensils, all designed for the most elementary uses, profane 
or sacred: and here, so far as representative art is concerned, 
are scenes of fighting and hunting and dancing, wild animals 
and ships and workshops; all alike denoting the full blooded 
pleasure of a community in its common toils and recreations 
rather than the merely sentimental interest of the modern in 
an empty landscape, an outgrown legend, or a life of which 
he is too often an ignorant and remote spectator; and all 
alike, therefore, however rude the workmanship or the draw- 
ing, charged with that vital significance which comes natu- 
rally enough to the artist for whom the object ts really sig- 
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nificant, though he has never heard the doctrine that form 
should be significant, even if only significant of we know not 
what! 

We have been told that art is fostered by war, and we have 
been told that it is fostered by religion; and these state- 
ments are true just so far, and only so far, as it is true that 
art is fostered by hunting, or fishing, or ploughing, or cook- 
ing, or washing. Art, that is to say, is fostered both directly 
and indirectly by every activity of man in which he really 
believes or rejoices; in which, therefore, he engages as a free 
agent or in responsible co-operation with his fellows of a free 
community. It is directly fostered by these activities in so 
far as they stir the imagination or fill the mind, however un- 
consciously, with form and color; and it is indirectly fostered 
in so far as man’s faith or joy in his activity induces a cor- 
responding excellence or splendor in its material instruments. 
Thus, wherever, on account of the exigencies of the climate, 
the comfort and beauty and dignity of the home become mat- 
ters of the first importance, the artistic genius of a people 
is largely expressed in its furniture and household utensils; 
aad this is especially the case with small freeholders who are 
assured in the possession of their home from one generation 
to another, and whose househod work is done by their own 
hands rather than by slaves or servants. Henee, until quite 
lately, the extremely rich and vigorous household arts of the 
Scandinavian peasant with his allodial rights. Thus, again, 
in the modern eivilized state where the average home is 
merely an appendage to the factory or the office, and is other- 
wise spiritually deflated between the upper and nether mill- 
stones of the landlord and the domestie servant, art of a by 
no means contemptible kind, as illustrated by our modern 
shot guns and fishing rods; is still fostered by those sports in 
his enthusiasm for which the modern gentlemen still owns 
kinship with the humble savage. 

But let us finish with the humble savage, or with that phase 
of human development which stretches from the savage to 
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the Greek or Scandinavian warrior peasants of the heroie age, 
before we turn a somewhat critical eye upon the pretensions 
of the modern civilized man. In spite of the proverbial laz- 
iness of the savage in a tropical climate, and even of German 
barbarians as described by Tacitus, the extremely rich and, 
considering the tools at his disposal, incredibly laborious arts 
of the savage and the barbarian testify clearly enough to the 
energy of his creative instincts, and to his faith or pleasure 
in every activity that his art subserves. His athletie reere- 
ations are another and important testimony to his pleasure 
in certain of these activities, bearing the same relation, let us 
say, to his predatory, or even as the anthropologist explains. 
to his agricultural, pursuits that his decorative arts bear to 
his constructive industries. And just as the bird sings as 
it builds, it is as a further expression of his pleasure in these 
activities that man makes his first experiments in the arts of 
musie and poetry. As to his corresponding moderation of 
appetite, it may be quite true that your savage will over-eat 
himself on occasion; or your Viking drink more deeply than 
he should out of the great wooden bowl with whose carved 
and painted handles, branching and meeting over his head, 
he crowns himself in the act of drinking. But the standard 
of life of these artist races, often vegetarian as they are, is 
one that no civilized white man would tolerate for a single 
day; and it is just because there is no constant or dangerous 
tendency to excess amongst healthy people that there is no 
strong moral feeling against it, so that the excess, when it 
occurs, is usually associated with the celebration of a relig- 
ous rite. And this habitual frugality of life, even if cheq- 
uered by occasional orgies, is certainly healthier in its signi- 
ficance than the habitually luxurious living which gradually 
destroys the health of body and soul whilst too prudently 
avoiding the immediate penalties of excess. 

This habitual frugality of life chequered by an oceas- 
ional orgy may be regarded by the cynic or the modern econ- 
omist as synonymous with habitual poverty chequered by an 
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occasional windfall. But the cynic and the economist, in this 
instance, are wrong—shall we say, as usual? A rich and 
widely diffused popular art is anything but a sign of pov- 
erty. Your appetites, such as they are, must be tolerably well 
satisfied before you inlay your war canoe with mother of 
pearl, or cover your long ships with the intricate Scandina- 
vian wood carving; before you cover with the most profuse 
decoration not only your dress, your personal arms and im- 
plements, your household furniture and utensils, but the 
very accoutrements of your horse and your ox as did the 
Seandinavian peasants of recent times. Poverty, widely ex- 
tended or long endured, is death to art, as our economists 
ought to know by this time. ‘‘The poor in ancient Sweden,”’ 
says an ancient authority, as quoted by J. M. Robertson, 
‘were so few that the first Christians had to seek a use for 
their alms in foreign countries.’’ And the granaries of 
ancient Peru at the coming of the Christian were stored with 
three years’ supplies for the whole population—a state of 
poverty truly which the Great Powers of Christian Europe 
will be soon, and not for the first time, in a state to envy. 
Is it true, as so cruelly alleged by Niezsche, that Christianity 
‘“‘ereates the states of distress’’ upon which it thrives? 

No, the temperance of primitive man such as it is, is due, 
not to his poverty, nor to the exhortations of temperance so- 
cieties and food reformers; it is due merely, like his art, to 
his pleasure in his daily work or other recreations. When 
we listen for the dinner bell it usually means that we are 
bored with our work as so many of us well may be. And 
even to primitive man, as we are told by our ruthless schol- 
ars and economists, the factory system was not quite un- 
known. But the majority of his industries were the amateur 
arts of every household; and these might have been alone 
sufficient to relieve the monotony of his agricultural labors. 
And even the agricultural laborers of a free-holding and self- 
sufficing village community were not quite so dull and tedious 
as we are prone to suppose, who behold, if we condescend to 
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behold at ail, the agricultural labors of a commercial age. 
Conceive the system of digging which obtained even till quite 
recently in the Seotch Highlands—the heroie digging should- 
er to shoulder of twenty or thirty peasants, men and women, 
singing as they dig, and turning up together one great sod 
after another, unbroken all down the line. Or consider the 
system of communal ploughing, most fully adumbrated in 
the old Welsh laws, but practised with local variations at one 
time or another, probably over most of Europe; the acre, 
the narrow strip a ‘‘furrow’’—long and four ‘‘rods’’ wide, 
the ploughing of which is a day’s work ending, mark you, at 
midday; the acres successively apportioned to the plough- 
man, the ‘‘irons,’’ the village carpenter, the outside sward 
ox, the outside sod ox, and so on, to all the partners in this 
picturesque co-tillage. And remember that these co-opera- 
tive methods were applied not only to all agricultural pro- 
cesses, from the ploughing to the harvest, but to all such un- 
dertakings of the village community as road-making, bridge- 
building, the building of the peasar+ houses, and at a later 
date of the village Church, that all these undertakings were 
occasions for religious dances and ceremonies, not always, it 
must be admitted, of unmixed pleasure to all concerned; but 
that in any case there is all the difference between the volun- 
tary co-operation of free-holders and free men in ever chang- 
ing tasks which are of direct personal interest to all concerned 
and the forced co-operation of slaves or factory hands at 
highly montonous routine work in which, however well kept 
or well paid, they have usually no personal interest whatever. 

With regard to the interest and variety of his daily oceupa- 
tion, I will not dilate on the enthusiasm of primitive man 
for hunting and fighting; his devoted attendance on the 
reindeer, the boar, or the buffalo; his summer holiday in 
the shape of a cattle-lifting raid or a piratical excursion in 
his splendid long ships, so cunningly devised between seed 
time and harvest, his women minding the crops meanwhile; 
for in one of these diversions it is now scarcely possible, and 
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in the other, though apparently quite possible, it is scarcely 
desirable that we should attempt to follow him. And though 
art may very well be fostered, and for the savage is perhaps 
mainly fostered, by hunting and fighting, it is also profusely 
fostered in the peasant community by quite other occupa- 
tions. Art is fostered, I say, by all the labors and recrea- 
tions of a free community in proportion to their interest and 
variety as enjoyed by all its members; and the pyschological 
health of the community, like its art, is co-related as cause 
and effect with its lust for this abounding life. 





